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that no one person before him so scientifically and prac- 
tically achieved. He was Saint Luke and Saint Paul in 
one. He went abroad to his own people, and particularly 
to the boys and girls, and wrought out a scheme as exhil- 
arating for their growing frames as it was exuberant for 
their unfolding souls. For their elders he wrote two 
popular books: “The Efficient Life,” the finest, and psy- 
chologically the soundest, treatment of the influence of 
states of body upon states of mind that we know; the 
other, “Mind and Work,” which tackles the daily details 
of office, shop, home, etc., and clinches the great impor- 
tance of what ordinarily we disregard as mere externals. 
Who will forget his chapter on the mental effect of a flat- 
top desk? His work in the schools of New York; his 
headship of the Camp Fire Girls; his innumerable books, 
articles, pamphlets, and addresses mark an era which at 
once saves us from the new buncombe of faith-heal- 
ing and the old physical slovenliness of an ill-named 
spirituality. 


qk little sermon preached to Dr. Hillis by the judge 
who rendered an opinion favorable to him in a suit 
was wise, and will undoubtedly be profitable, not only to 
the congregation of one to whom it was directed, but to 
the very large congregation whom it fits. Professional 
people—lawyers, doctors, school-teachers, as well as min- 
isters—are rarely fitted to carry on business ventures, 
and can never do so without heavy risk of loss and of in- 
jury to their professional standing. ‘his is especially 
true in the case of ministers. They often need the aid 
of extra earning, and it is to the discredit of those re- 
sponsible for their support that its inadequacy is such a 
heavy handicap. But while worry about making both 
ends meet is a sad hindrance to spirituality, losing both 
ends altogether is fatal to it. The minister who tries to 
mix religious faith and business venturesomeness is 
likely to furnish a good illustration for a sermon on the 
text about the impossibility of serving God and mammon. 
Success in either direction tends to hinder success in the 
other direction. 


Re: ELMER S. NOLL of Lehighton, Pa., a minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church, recently presented his 
congregation a check for $1,000 which had been given to 
him by a man who heard him deliver an address. The 
donor was not a member of his congregation or denomi- 
nation. He was simply moved and benefited by the spirit- 
ual ministry of the spoken word, and could not withhold 
his expression. This is a rare and beautiful example of 
appreciation of the quality of service that a minister of 
the word of God performs week after week. The good 
souls who come troubled to the sanctuary, baffled and 
distraught, hard against the variety of responsibilities 
that make up the indispensable burden of every decent 
and worthy human being, find in the sweet and strong 
and discerning truth of the gospel the solution of their 
problems and the inspiration for living that is above and 
beneath the fret and irritation of this world. How can 
even a rich purse pay for these priceless blessings? 
There are unnumbered people who never tell the 
preacher, who ought to tell him occasionally, that he 
breathes life and hope and power into their souls and 
clears up every-day difficulties for them; and there are 
ministers who ought to cherish every word of rightful 
praise they receive as though it represented at least ten 
other people, which it undoubtedly does. Is this not an 
excellent opportunity for our friends to tell their fellow- 
readers of the Register of that well-remembered sermon 
or address which gave them definite help, perhaps turned 
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the whole course of life? We know of a young artist 
who was persuaded by a Unitarian minister’s sermon to 
go on with his work even though it meant privation for 
a season, rather than take good pay for a kind of work 
which would have meant death to his art. The sermon 
was an ordinary Sunday discourse, and the preacher 
knew nothing of the young man’s trying problem. We 
shall be glad to know your example. Send it along! 


HEN faith-cures began to take hold of modern 

credulity the most striking thing about them was 
the mixture of mercy and cruelty in the minds of their 
practitioners and dupes. While aiming to heal, they 
looked coolly on sufferings whose remedy was clear, and 
allowed them to continue till death ended them. For 
want of the simplest means of relief, the poor victims of 
some divine art of healing endured torture in the name of 
love. Charity itself is still often withheld on the plea 
that if people would practise certain theories of evil 
there would be no occasion for it. The same cruelty is 
strangely present in the principles at the root of indiffer- 
ence to the war. The persons who still hold to them, and 
their silence must not delude us into thinking their num- 
ber small, do so in the name of love. ‘They can look on 
the nameless and numberless deeds of cruelty we are in 
the war to stop, and coolly decline to help prevent them. 
The heartlessness of such pacifism is its standing self- 
contradiction and comdemnation. ‘The mental suffering 
of the poor misunderstood slacker draws thrills and sobs 
from men who would decline to lift a finger to prevent 
a mother and sister from being violated. 


, 


“FINHE only way,” says John Oxenham, “in which one 

can view these awful fields of war and still retain 
one’s own faith and sanity, and one’s elemental belief in 
the sanity of one’s fellows and the essential goodness of 
God, is to regard them in all reverence as mighty altars, 
on which, for the sake of a great ideal, mankind has 
proved itself equal to the supremest of all sacrifices. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this,-—and therein lies 
our hope for the future of the world. It has shown itsel* 
ready to die for the betterment of life.’ The power of 
this statement is its concreteness. It fits the case, and 
will fit every part of it. The trouble with those who 
claim to be more idealistic, and to offer a painless rem- 
edy, is that their method is neither idealistic nor prac- 
tical. Death and all the horrible sufferings of warfare 
are not so terrible as the wish to live on ignoble and im- 
potent terms with life. Millions of matter-of-fact 
young men are showing a few pretenders to the idealistic 
throne what idealism really is. 


HAT bit of vernacular, “Have a heart,’ we move 

to amend to read, “Have a head.” Nothing is 
more trying, we may say more irreligious, and more 
common, than the lack of care and the disregard of 
God’s laws in the performance of the day’s work. 
When Jesus, appealing to his disciples at the climax 
of his address, said, “Believe me for the work’s sake,” 
we think he had this matter in mind. 


\X/S have read a very nice piece in the Evening Post, 
New York, about the new-style policeman. We 
hadn’t observed the great metamorphosis. He seems just 
like the individual familiar in a certain daily routine in 
which we knew him intimately many years ago. He 
looks and acts with little variation from the nineteenth- 
century type. They say now we have a preventive police, 
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as we have preventive medicine, and that sort of thing. 
We suppose it must be true. This article pleases us 
because it is so different from what we know. They 
quote Brand’ Whitlock who contrasts what used to be 
against what is, in Toledo. No longer do they suspect, 
and arrest on suspicion. Illustrations from Josiah Flynt, 
former Commissioner Woods of New York, and even 
O. Henry, conjure the old; to-day the police are the city 
helpers, allies of social workers, even the “politeness” 
men, as their name signifies. But has the reader ever 
been caught between the evidence of two of them, work- 
ing in league in motor traffic? We have heard the story of 
a man who was haled into a municipal court, a veracious 
man, who was saltily fined for two offences in respect of 
both of which he vows himself innocent. The point is, 
what the policemen said was final. They had all the say. 
They were simply tyrannous; there was no redress except 
an appeal to another court. The good man is the most 
law-abiding of citizens, but if he should become legion, 
there would be certain changes in the nature of police- 
men. 


The Harvard Conference. 


HEN something good occurs for the first time, 
\X / like the Harvard Conference, there is a strong 
temptation impulsively to exaggerate its signifi- 
cance. ‘There is another disposition just as common, 
lying somewhere between the first impulse and the sec- 
ond thought, which coldly undervalues the meaning of 
the event. We would guard our judgment against either 
extreme, as we would also be sure to say something 
more than a straddling generality about the assembled 
theological teachers and prominent parish ministers last 
week. Obviously, it was a great, a masterful achieve- 
ment so to plan the programme and define the subjects 
that the proposed Conference would be acceptable to the 
learned men with their infinite variety of theological po- 
sitions, and strong enough to make the sessions at- 
tractive. The magnificent response, as the list of dele- 
gates bears witness, was proof of their confidence at 
least in the wisdom of going in for the meetings. 
Step number one was followed by step number two,— 
a plain desire on the part of every person present to 
know one thing, to do one thing, though that one thing 
might assume several outward forms. The war con- 
strained the profound singleness of purpose. Here, the 
delegates seemed to be saying, is a perfectly overwhelm- 


ing task confronting the world. If we of the churches’ 


all work apart, or in less than the largest unit, we shall 
by so much fail in our job, and bring upon us the right- 
ful shame of the world, the wisdom of which in our 
nulitary forces is already performing a miracle of effec- 
tual, conquering unity on the field of arms. There was 
not a moment when a man’s sect cropped out in his 
speech, and we doubt if such things as beliefs that are 
not common ever rose above the lowest regions of sub- 
liminal consciousness. Is that not a perfectly marvel- 
lous thing to sustain for four full days? In our judg- 
ment, it deserves the greatest tribute that may be paid 
to the Conference. Has such oneness ever been dominant 
before in the inclusive field of theological study and de- 
nominational practice? The Religious Education Associa- 
tion is a great body doing a great work; but its function 
and field are in a division of religious labor. The Con- 


_ ference was composed of the strategists of the whole 


work of the Protestant churches, called not by the Con- 
ference, but by the voice of the Almighty, to do its duty 
in winning the war and in planning with ecumenical 
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thoroughness and catholicity for the tasks of spiritual 
rehabilitation and advancement after the war. 

_ Such a consummation is perfectly simple to the man 
in the street, calling for no special remark. The plain 
children of this world have wisdom surpassing the 
erudite; and yet they do not know that it is impossible 
for men to advance in learning, in thought, without dif- 
fering in respect of matters of importance. That is not 
peculiar to religious learning. It is no time for the fool- 
ish notion, therefore, that the churches are going to be 
one in organization and in detailed agreement. We are 
unalterably opposed to the unnatural proposition of 
church union. ‘That will never be, because it cannot be. 
But we do rejoice that the Conference pledged its mind 
and soul to religious unity. ‘The two things are entirely 
different. 

Unity is as reasonable and practicable as union is im- 
possible. The great confusion about these matters the 
Conference cleared away, though it did it by the indirect 
method of utterly and properly disregarding the question 
of harmonizing divergent opinions and focussing upon 
the things that must be done. ‘That is what the Confer- 
ence-was for. All of its findings are fruitful tokens of 
the proposition, as dear as religion itself, that the great 


_ things of faith need special intellectual defenders less 


than they need constructive interpreters who will see that 
the word is made flesh, full of grace and truth—and 
action—for the redemption of the world. 


Justice Sure and Strong. 


NOTHER example of the swift and inexorable 

Ay iteration of this Nation to brook not the 

least interference with the conduct of the war to 

a victorious conclusion was the unqualified conviction 

last week of the I. W. W. men in Judge Landis’s court, 
Chicago. 

We approve the verdict, and we shall be happy to 
learn that the sentences are what they ought to be,—the 
limit of severity,—and that they begin early. 

We may thus flatly express our satisfaction and desire 
because we went to lengths during the long trial in offer- 
ing for what they were worth the fullest honest opinions 
in behalf of the accused men. Several of our readers, 
indeed, protested, in the mistaken assumption that we 
were almost quietly defending the offences of the I. W. 
W.!. We are incapable of doing anything under cover. 

Our true motive, appreciated by most people we are 
sure, was to guard in this case against any possible in- 
justice. That would have been tragical. These for the 
most part inflamed, ill-guided, and violent people so en- 
rage the orderly of our citizenry that we are liable to 
take the law into our own hands. This is the utmost of 
iniquity. It happened, as a matter of fact, when a 
thousand of the I. W. W. were dumped in the desert by 
Arizona mine-owners. Against this evil thing no less 
a voice than the President’s spoke in condemnation, as 
he also directed an investigation of the affair which led 
to findings of guiltiness of the mine-owners. They were 
as bad as their victims. 

Now the I. W. W. trouble-makers have had justice. 
It was especially good that the law was meted under the 
direction of Judge Landis. He knows life, and he holds 
an even course, with a liberal’s attitude inclining him to 
sympathize with those who struggle up under the handi- 
caps of ignorance; who are thereby both abused by ex- 
ploiters on the one hand and violated by false leaders on 
the other. This is a telling blow to the philosophy of 
direct action. 
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News of the Meek. 


N the eve of the reassembling of Congress to take 
() up the Revenue bill aggregating more than 
22,000,000,000 and the measure which subjects 
all male citizens between eighteen and forty-five years 
(inclusive) to conscription, Gen. Peyton C. March out- 
lined clearly the military policy of the United States in a 
statement before the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, made public last week. The Chief of the General 
Staff announced that “the military programme of the 
United States is to be centred in France.” He also in- 
formed the Committee and the country that “the purpose 
of America is to furnish man-power enough to whip the 
Germans from now on.” Analyzing that programme, 
Gen. March declared it to be the intention of the Govern- 
ment to draft, train, and equip the 2,300,000 men who 
will be made available under the new legislation and send 
them to France by June 30 of next year. With the men 
available from sources already provided for by law, the 
number of American troops to be transported to France 
by that date will be 3,200,000, the Chief of Staff esti- 
mated. 


4 Pada House at the beginning of the week was pre- 
pared to act with the least possible delay on the man- 
power programme submitted by the President. It was 
expected that the Senate, which was to resume its ses- 
sions by the beginning of the coming week, if not earlier, 
would face the problem in the same spirit. In the mean- 
while, preparations are being hastened by the War De- 
partment to put the new draft registration through as 
soon as it shall have been authorized by Congress. 


| Chobe oa leemia legislation far exceeding in scope and 
quantity any that ever has been considered by the 
lawmakers of any nation at any one sitting was, taking 
form as the two houses were preparing for the new ses- 
sion. It was announced at Washington last Saturday 
that $15,000,000,000 or more would be raised by sub- 
scriptions to Liberty Loans in two or three campaigns 
beginning next month. That would leave $8,000,000,000 
to be raised by taxation. William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, last week informed the committees of 
Congress that the Treasury plan provides for. a flat tax 
of eighty per cent. on war profits, to be applied inter- 
changeably with taxes on war profits in excess: of those 
of the last industrial year under normal conditions. Both 
the Treasury and the Congress committees have indi- 
cated a determination to impose heavy taxes on luxuries 
and semi-luxuries. 


A FTER a trial which had lasted for one hundred and 

thirty-eight days, the jury in a Federal Court in 
Chicago last Saturday returned a verdict of “guilty as 
charged” against the one hundred leaders of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World who were indicted on the 
charge of participating in a conspiracy to disrupt the war 
programme of the Nation. Among the defendants is 
William B. Haywood, secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization, who last week testified that he regarded sabotage 
in time of war as a legitimate weapon for the winning 
of an industrial struggle designed to “improve social con- 
ditions.” The convicted were accused of obstructing the 
‘ draft, of violating the Espionage Act, of interference 
with the civil rights of citizens, and of engaging in a 
conspiracy. The convicted men entered an appeal for a 
new trial, which the Court consented to hear next week. 
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HILE the American people are rallying their 

man-power, their money-power, and their machine- 
power for a maximum military effort on the west front, 
events last week continued to reveal the growing strength 
of the Entente and the weakness of the enemy in Picardy 
and Flanders. The transfer of Gen. von Bohm, a “re- 
treat expert,’ to France by the German General Staff 
was regarded as an indication that a retirement on a con- 
siderable scale, possibly back to the famous Hindenburg 
line, was one of the possibilities of the near future with 
which the German strategists were preparing to deal. 


N the meanwhile, events of grave portent for the Ger- 

man cause were developing in Russia. The vanguard 
of the American forces ordered to Vladivostok disem- 
barked at that port on Thursday of last week. At the 
same time it was announced that the Franco-British 
forces operating with an American contingent on the 
Murman coast and at Archangel were making rapid 
progress southward and westward. Simultaneously with 
these events, the straits to which the German administra- 
tion in Russia is being put were indicated by the with- 
drawal of the German embassy under heavy German 
guard from Moscow to Petrograd. The significance of 
this move was emphasized by persistent reports from 
Berlin that it was the intention of the German War 
Office to send a strong military force to occupy the Rus- 
sian capital on the Neva. To this manceuvre, however, 
there appeared to be considerable popular opposition in 
Germany. 


OLITICAL, disturbances of serious proportions were 
reported from various parts of the Japanese 
Empire at the beginning of the week, as a result of the 
high price of rice, the staple food of the people. De- 
spatches from Tokyo described the riots in many in- 
stances as anti-capitalistic. In nearly every large city 
cf the Empire it was necessary to call out troops in con- 
siderable force. Confronted with a situation unprece- 
dented since Japan was opened to western influences, the 
government at Tokyo took energetic measures to deal 
with the situation. One of these measures was an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 for the distribution of rice at a 
moderate cost. ‘This fund the Emperor augmented by a 
contribution of 3,000,000 yen. ‘There were not lacking 
evidences that the disturbances were a result of the 
spread of the germ of class-revolution to Japan. 


NOTABLE military feat was successfully carried 

out last week, when it was announced from London 
that a British force had arrived at Baku, the Russian oil 
port on the Caspian. It is presumed that this force worked 
its way from the British line on the Tigris through Per- 
sia, a distance of more than 650 miles. The appear- 
ance of this expedition at Baku was Great Britain’s coun- 
ter-move to the German march eastward,. across Rus- 
sia, in the direction of India—the road which Jenghiz 
Khan followed on his destructive progress from India 
into Europe. At Baku the Germans and the Turks have 
been meeting with effective resistance from Bolshevik 
forces, co-operating with a considerable body of Armen- 
ian troops. The British penetration to this point on the 
flank of the German advance eastward and southward 
offers a distinct menace to the Germans, who have been 
seeking to éstablish a firm grip on the oil supply of that 
region, and to the Turks, who have been fighting 
establish their sovereignty upon territory from ° 
they were ousted in the course of the past century. _ 
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Harvard Conference a Milestone in Christian Unity. 


Harvard University, the delegates to the Conference 
“of Theological Schools went forth from the commun- 
ion in groups of reverent and cordial fellowship. They 
were going to their final session. Bishop Lawrence, in 
the capacity of Fellow of the University, had adminis- 
tered the elements of bread and wine. With simple and 
majestic reading he had filled the old service with new 
meaning. ‘There was never such a communion. ‘The 
measure of the word had been meted according to a new 
and better standard. The catholic unity of the spirit was 
here more nearly a fact than any person present had ever 
known it, and, until the meetings, had dreamed that it 
could be. When they sang, in seal of their devotion, “The 
Son of God goes forth to war,” they knew the innermost 
springs of life as they also exemplified the kind of 
ministry demanded by the present crisis. 

The war was the compulsion of the great event, and 
the transcendent spirit of the Son of Man had melted 


[ was last Friday morning. From Appleton Chapel, 


them into a brotherhood. ‘These leaders of Christian 


thinking in America, the chosen scholarly ones among the 
churches of Protestantism, a little while ago seeming to 
some as far apart as the stars in the sky, in their separate 
religions, were now united into one body by their one 
religion! Withdrawing silently and solemnly together 
from the communion table, one noted, for example, filing 
to their places, first Dean William Wallace Fenn of 
Harvard Divinity School; after him, President John A. 
Kelso of the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; behind him, President A. C. McGiffert, Union ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; then President Charles M. 
Stuart, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill; and 
President Dickinson Miller, General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Respectively, that is, a Unitarian, a 
Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, a Methodist, and an 
Episcopalian, by partaking of the most holy symbol of 
their faith, had more nearly fulfilled than this country has 
ever witnessed the prayer of Jesus, “that they all may 
be one.” ¢ 

The Conference was invited by Harvard University to 
consider problems of theological education arising out of 
the war. The delegates, more than one hundred, repre- 
senting fifty-three institutions of theological learning in 
fifteen different denominations in the United States and 
Canada, entered into their three days’ sessions with great 
zeal and extraordinary ability. 

There was a reception for them on Tuesday evening, 
August 13, in the Faculty Room of University Hall, at 
which President A. Lawrence Lowell welcomed them and 
expressed his gratification at the large and representative 
attendance. He graphically reminded them that after 


France had gone through war under Napoleon there 


was a terrific decline in spiritual things, as exemplified 
by the factory iniquities; and after the Civil War this 
country sank to an unconscionable depth, as illustrated 
by the Tweed Ring in New York. We, too, would 
fall away from even our pre-war standards if the spir- 
itual leadership of America did not lay hold of its titanic 
task. 

Two things explained moral slackening after war. 
First, the material demands for the repair of the whole 
economic order. After the devastation of war, the first 
requirement, people believe, is to restore as much as may 
be the physical things destroyed. Second, the emotional 
reaction following a great conflict leaves a people de- 


_ pleted. They emerge from the great spiritual effort worn 
and weary. To meet this inevitable issue, as great as the 
ae c 1 = i ; 


habits.” 


war itself, the ministry to-day and the churches are the 
resort of the world, concluded President Lowell, for the 
only way to make a better world ts to make a more Spir- 
ttual world. 

President William Douglas Mackenzie of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn., presided, and 
led the discussion of the opening meeting. 


FIRST SESSION. WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Topics: 
(A) Causes affecting the number and qual- 
ity of theological students. 
(B) The measures to be taken by the theo- 
logical schools to meet the shortage of ministers 
which will arise after the war. 


There was no evasion of unpleasant facts about the 
condition of the pastoral ministry in President Macken- 
zie’s notable review and his trenchant conclusions. The 
number of students for the Protestant ministry in this 
country has steadily declined since 1895. In that year 
there were 6,616; in 1915 they were 5,628. Figures cov- 
ering sixty-two seminaries were compiled in 1895, show- 
ing an enrolment of 4,004 students, and in 1915, twenty 
years after, 3,267 students. The ratio of ordained cler- 
gymen to the churches has remained in this period ap- 
proximately stationary, but the ratio of students has 
decreased. . 

The outlook is dismal, desolate, said President Macken- 
zie, not only on account of these numbers, but on account 
of an uneducated ministry which it implies.  Ill-trained 
or untrained men are steadily coming into the pastorate, 
with consequences too grievous to describe. 

Throughout the Conference there was a recurrent note 
that one of the chief enemies of an educated ministry is 
the so-called Bible school, the get-wise-quick method of 
making clergymen. 

The causes for the decline President Mackenzie ana- 
lyzed in a masterful way. The fabulous increase in the 
number of academic chairs was drawing off men. This 
instinct of the world of learning to perpetuate itself 
offered rewards for high-grade scholarship in their fields. 
Philanthropic work was another cause, and the vari- 
ous branches of Y. M. C. A. service, at home and abroad 
and in the war; also social settlement places, and the 
quasi-ministry of national and _ state civil service. A 
third cause is the changed and cheapened attitude of 
academic circles to the ministry. The old congenial rela- 
tion is gone. ‘To-day university authorities show stu- 
dents during their college days the opportunities in other 
professions, but not the ministry! An increasing hin- 
drance to a larger student body is the unimpressive min- 
istry itself. Boys are not aroused, especially when the 
requirements of other professions are growing greater 
all the time, by the blatant and strident tone which neither 
touches their emotions nor fires them with zeal for an 
intellectual life. A fifth cause of the falling off is the 
poor connection between the churches and the seminaries. 
The people do not know what the seminaries are doing, 
because no one tells them or seems to take any interest in 
them. , : 

The permanent cure for these things is to “reverse our 
The responsibility resting on the seminaries, 
in particular, comes first,—to increase the quality of their 
work, remembering the calling is not by way of easy and 


popular subjects, proving adequate, it may be, for the 
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hour ; the minister’s task is for life! Thus far there has 
been no effort but to lower standards. After the war 
the proportion of students will be even smaller than in 
1915, and the temptation will be strong to ordain almost 
any young men to fill the pulpits. “Are we going to re- 
duce the terms of admission?” asked Dr. Mackenzie, with 
great feeling; “or are we going to feel our brotherhood 
here ard express our common will here for the presenta- 
tion to the ministry, to the colleges, and to the churches, 
of their separate and their single duties ?” 

At the conclusion of his address, President Mackenzie 
entertained a motion that a Committee on Findings be 
appointed, with the following persons as a nucleus: Presi- 
dent Lowell, President Mackenzie, President Barbour 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, President McGiffert 
of Union Theological Seminary, and Dean George G. 
Bartlett of the Philadelphia Divinity School. Their de- 
liberations were presented and unanimously adopted. 
They are published in this issue of the Register. 

Prof. Williston Walker of Yale School of Religion 
gave it as his seasoned conviction that the ministry to-day 
is as scholarly, as consecrated, and as able as it was thirty 
years ago. Untrained material? Yes, but to-day it in- 
evitably finds its level, if not its exit. For example, in 
Michigan, recently, figures were gathered which showed 
that the college-trained minister received on the average 
two and one-half times as much salary as the non-college 
minister. One change was obvious; namely, that recruits 
come less from the privileged antecedents than formerly, 
and fewer were coming from Eastern families than in 
other days. 

An interesting sidelight on the war was given in the 
address of President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, who said that in recognition of 
the need of ministers after the war a special committee 
of the War-time Commission was directing its work to 
the soldiers. In one case an appeal had been responded 
to by twelve men in camp, who will go in for the min- 
istry after the war. Answering the question, Will 
they be willing to take full training when they come 
back? President Stevenson replied that the soldiers fin- 
ished their training for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church after the Civil War. The so-called “khaki uni- 
versities” at the front are also being reached for the 
ministry by direct appeals to the student-soldiers. 

Principal Elson I. Rexford of the Diocesan Theologi- 
cal College, Montreal, Canada, expressed doubt about 
the increased earnestness of students returning from the 
field of battle. He gave several examples of men who 
gave up their intended calling because they said they did 
not feel right about it, after slaying Germans. He be- 
lieved that the organization of theological faculties to 
give instruction to men on the western front was of the 
greatest importance. He is already engaged in that work. 
Other professions were seeing to it that their ranks 
would not be depleted, by the same course. 

The decline in family religion was the first reason 
cited by Dean W. F. Tillett of the Vanderbilt School of 
Religion, Nashville, Tenn., for the difficult situation. An- 
other cause was the failure to seek youth early enough. 
Seventy-five per cent. of those who enter the ministry 
make their decision before they go to college. The de- 
cline in the popularity of oratory was another cause. 
Sectarianism was still another, especially in a time when 
young men demand their right to think independently,— 
“honest freethinkers,” he called them approvingly, mak- 
ing a passionate appeal for “denominational disarma- 
ment.” 

It was President George E. Horr of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution who first publicly suggested the Con- 
ference, at a dinner given by Harvard University dur- 
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ing a conference of Baptist seminary teachers last win- 
ter. Dr. Horr was profoundly moved by the outcome, 
and paid a beautiful word of tribute to President Lowell 
and his colleagues for bringing to pass this extraordinary 
event. He was most heartily received, also, as he spoke 
on the subject of the morning. He feared the Scripture 
“not many wise, not many mighty,’ was sometimes 
read to mean “not any wise, not any mighty,” when 
the ministry was considered. He repeated that the re- 
cruits to-day come from the less privileged homes. One 
millionaire had entered Newton during his presidency 
but died after his first year. The trouble is that so 
much time and effort among the Baptists is given to 
getting money that the claims of the ministry are neg- 
lected. Too’much the seminaries “take what comes.” 

To a voice from England, Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 
now of Union, the Conference listened next, and heard 
a whimsical and pointed word on the invariable tone of 
lamentation, Jeremiah’s note, about the ministry, which, 
he said, he had heard on the other side as he was now 
hearing it. Ever since the fifteenth century, when Piers 
Plowman noticed the decline of the ministry, saying that 
it was “composed of shoemakers and not gentlemen, as 
it used to be,” the story has been the same. He granted 
no soft allowance for conditions, and pleaded for greater 
generosity in the compensation of the calling, a remod- 
elling of the system of securing men, and the creation 
of an appetite for spiritual things. 

From the scholastic side a word was said in behalf of 
a thorough interpretation of the universe as a stable 
spiritual reality, by Prof. John Winthrop Platner of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Prof. William Adams 
Erown remarked the notable character of the meeting, 
and inquired, “What shall we do here to charge the im- 
agination of the people of the churches with the great- 
ness of the fellowship ; what shall we initiate here?” To 
this a_reply was immediately forthcoming from Presi- 
dent Ozora S. Davis of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, who suggested resolutions defining a recruiting 
programme, to be sent to denominational boards, and a 
plan of visitation by seminaries to the colleges. Prof. 
Charles B. Hedrick of Berkeley Divinity School, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., proposed a permanent association of the- 
ological schools. 


SECOND SESSION. WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Topic: The indispensable minimum and the 
unattainable ideal in theological education. 


‘The opening address by President Clarence A. Barbour 
laid emphasis on the more practical and modern needs 
of the seminary. He would make portions of linguis- 
tic and exegetical studies elective, and stress the his- 
torical interpretation of the Bible and of religion, mak- 
ing it not critical first, but constructive. He would lay 
the burden on the history of doctrine and on the homi- 
letical value of the Scripture. Pastoral theology, now 
almost an undeveloped science, he would give great place 
to; and there would be large interest in the social gospel, 
and in home and foreign missions. ‘These immediate, 
modern essentials are going to be, are indeed already, 
demanded by the flood of problems let loose by the war. 
In sum, the seminary must give a man of vision for 
the present duty. 

_ Prof, William H. Allison of Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary, Hamilton, N.Y., in response to an inquiry, said 
that the Federal Council had prepared a report showing 
that the educational standards of the seminaries for or- 
dination were impaired by a large number of “dispensa- 
tions,” or let-downs in the regular requirements, with — 
the result that the dispensations rather than the “regu- 
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The Conference of Theological Schools in the United 
States and Canada, to the number of fifty-three schools 
belonging to fifteen churches, assembled in Cambridge, 
Mass., August 13-16, 1918, at the invitation of Harvard 
University, to consider the problems of theological edu- 
cation, especially as affected by the war, expresses its 
loyalty to the Governments of the United States and of 
the British Empire in the prosecution of the war. It 
desires to co-operate in every possible way, especially 
in proclaiming the moral aims of the war and the 
duty of continuing the struggle until a just and lasting 
peace for the world shall have been made possible. 


II. 


The Conference recognizes the great and vital im- 
portance of the steps which are being taken by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada to provide vo- 
cational training during the war, and especially in the 
period of demobilization, for men in the national service. 

We are in deep sympathy with the proposal that work 
should be undertaken by the churches, and in their be- 
half by other recognized religious agencies, for recruiting 
candidates for the Ministry and for the provision of 
training for those men who have intended to become 
ministers of the gospel. In order that we may be enabled 
to offer such assistance as lies in our power in promot- 
ing this. object, this Conference appoints a Continuation 
Committee, which shall communicate with such organiza- 
tions as are engaged in this work, and act as a means 
of communication between them and the theological 
schools. 

The Continuation Committee shall be empowered to 
call this Conference together again for consultation con- 
cerning the work here provided for, or on any other 


lar” requirements really set the standard; that is, the 
exception, instead of proving the rule, proved to be the 
rule. A catalogue of what he counted requirements was 
given by Principal James Smyth of Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal College, Montreal, as follows: To be able to think, 
to have methods in study, to possess a knowledge of the 
English Bible, to command principles of interpretation, 
to master a system of theology—his own, to apply con- 
vincing logic, to preach with effectiveness. 

After nineteen years in the teacher’s chair, Prof. 
George W. Richards of the Reformed Theological Semi- 
nary in Lancaster, Pa., said he was diffident to say what 
makes a good minister. ‘Iwo things he aimed at,—to 
give the students a viewpoint, and to furnish them with 
method and enthusiasm. He condemned “the immoral 
thing of non-study and slovenly work,” and deplored 
the present tendency in the schools merely to convey 
knowledge and do things. The decay under priestcraft 
would have its counterpart in the church which exalts 
secretaries and administrators and “hustlers.” ‘The 
prophetic passion comes first, whose business is to show 
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In the War, Unflagging Loyalty; For the Ministry, 
: a Stronger Breed. 


THE FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 
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matter which in their judgment renders the co-operation 
of the theological schools necessary or important. 


ik, 


The Conference respectfully appeals to college and 
university authorities to give guidance to candidates for 
the Ministry in preparation for their theological studies 
similar to that now given to students intending to enter 
other professional schools. 

The Conference requests the Continuation Committee 
to bring this action in an appropriate manner to the 
attention of the institutions herein referred to. 


If. 


The Conference recognizes that after the war there will 
be many men looking to the Ministry whose experience 
in the National Service will have given them great ad- 
vantages of training and character. 

It recommends that the theological schools take 
special measures to meet special cases, but desires to 
impress both on them and on those responsible for the 
acceptances of candidates that in the interests of an ef- 
fective ministry in the generation after the war, great 
care should be exercised in maintaining a high standard 
of qualifications for the Ministry. 


Ke 


In view of the many common problems confronting all 
the. seminaries, such as the decrease in the number of 
candidates for the Ministry, the Continuation Committee 
is requested to consider the advisability of appointing 
committees to study and prepare reports upon such 
subjects, these reports to be either published for general 
information or presented at a future conference; and the 
said Continuation Committee is authorized to take such 
action on this matter as may seem to it desirable. 


people how to live out its religion from the church, not 
in ecclesiastical duties first, but into a worldly ministry 
in every field and calling. 

Prof. Percy Dearmer of Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn., made a most telling and amusing 
address on the function of the ministry to lead people 
to worship. Preaching is not the chief thing. Preach- 


ers could not be made; they were born. He rarely heard 
any but stupid sermons. People go in small numbers 
where the preaching function is stressed, fidgeting and 
glad when the whole thing is over. The implication was 
plain that the service should lay its emphasis on the 
things it had some qualification to perform with success. 

At the University of Chicago, Prof. J. M. Powis Smith 
of the Divinity School reported that a committee is pre- 
paring a new scheme of study. In general, the first year 
the subjects will be required without exception; the sec- 
ond, there will be limited electives; the third, all sub- 
jects will be elective. The end in view is modern equip- 
ment by a plan of vocational sequence. A college 
degree will be required of all matriculates. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH SESSIONS. THURSDAY 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON. 


Toric: The obligation to provide adequate 
training for: 


(A) The parish minister ; 

(B) Religious education in school and 
college and in church and Sunday- 
school; 

(C) Professional teachers of theological 

disciplines ; 

(D) Social service ; 

(E) Missions. 


In order to make the situation graphic, President E. 
Lyman Hood showed a large map of the theological semi- 
naries of the country. Four-fifths of the 169 schools 
(including the Roman Catholic) are in the section north 
of the horizontal line forming the northern boundaries of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Many States in the West and Southwest 
have.no schools at all. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, and Illinois are the chief centres of 
theological education. 

President Lowell introduced Dean George G. Bartlett, 
who drew a line of much-needed distinction between the 
scholar and the minister, and said the seminaries had 
failed to train effective parish ministers because they 
had not held to the distinction. He believed in scholar- 
ship, and would provide scholarly training for men of 
aptitude separate from that for the minister. Men should 
be able to come back for special study to the seminaries, 
yearly, after they have gone into their work. He showed 
how little has been done for the minister’s training as 
contrasted with that of the theological scholar, as, for 
example, in the well-nigh unoccupied field of pastoral 
theology. He would have four things: a four-year 
course, the last to be in practical work ; summer work by 
students under supervision, and reports thereon; work 
in a model Sunday-school ; work in city missions. 

President Samuel A. Eliot spoke of the foundation of 
Harvard as due in part to the dread of “an illiterate min- 
istry.” He was distressed at the lack of the beauty of wor- 
ship in the non-liturgical churches and the abysmal igno- 
rance in the practice of the pastor’s function. What im- 
pressed Rev. Willard L. Sperry, a pastor of Boston, was 
the lack of contact with actuality in the seminary. The 
“unmercenary love of truth” was well, and the retreat of 
a man beaten by the keen-witted world to his Hebrew, 
where he could be authoritative, had its justification. 
But how shall a man behave when he goes into a room 
where a woman lies dying of cancer,—the smell, the 
nurse moving about, the condition of the patient, and 
all that? You cannot get this information, he said, by 
any rule of thumb, of course, but you ought to have more 
knowledge of human life as it is, and such books as 
William James’s “Varieties of Religious Experience,” 
Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son,” and John Wool- 
man’s “Journal” were needed. President Hood reminded 
the Conference that more than half of our people still 
live in the country, and we must provide for them who 
are now being fearfully ministered to by products of 
Bible schools, with such results as the recent immense con- 
vention of “‘second-coming” adherents in Philadelphia. 
President John C. Bowman of the Reformed Theological 
Seminary in Lancaster, Pa., told his hearers how he had 
gone out year after year among the people telling them 
about the Seminary, and appealing for students. Sum- 
mer courses for ministers in agriculture, psycho-analysis, 
education, and school work were being carried on by 
his institution, said Prof. W. Henry Warriner of the 
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Congregational College of Canada, Montreal. ‘The at- 
tendance, he said, was large. 

Dean Fenn, who was now occupying the chair, in-a 
crisp and pointed address warned the meeting of the 
peril in the distinction attempted between truth and per- 
sonality. The cancer story of Mr. Sperry was a perfect 
example of the fact that not the smell or the nurse, but 
the eternal truths of theology were what the woman 
needed. “The questions of the soul are and will always 
be theological questions,” he said. 

Rev. Dr. William I. Lawrance told the Conference not 
to neglect the training of the child. This word from the 
Secretary of the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association was the only one 
directly on the subject. Prof. James Ford of Harvard 
Divinity School offered the importance of the minister’s 
efficient wider service to city, State, and Nation, by means 
of scientific training as a social servant, in administrative 
duties, in case work, and in constructive action. Dr. Er- 
nest C. Richardson of the Princeton University Library 


said that the seminaries should organize the literature of - 


the war. The matter was referred favorably to the Con- 
tinuation Committee. There are in the English language 
sixty thousand war books and pamphlets, all listed on 
price catalogues. Of this number six per cent. are on 
religious phases of the war. 

Prof. Melancthon W. Jacobus of Hartford pointed to 
the limitations of “the religion of the inarticulate’ and 
of the practical, and counselled against the danger of 
the vague phrase, “religion as life.” It was just here 
that contempt came in from men in other professions. 
Theology and the ministry make a profession, and the 
Church will go on the rocks if it does not hold high the 
distinctive and definite character of its work. The Church 
in its evangelizing and in leading the social order to Chris- 
tian standards has a task more technical and difficult than 
that of any lawyer or physician. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to provide for the few who would go in as 
leaders in study, precisely as the law and medicine make 
provision for their professors, who keep the’ standards 
of their callings alive and high, and through the prac- 
tising physician and lawyer serve the world. Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard followed in the same strain, 
saying the knowledge of the Christian religion in its 
completeness was the great essential, and the. practical 
studies could follow after. 

Prof. James Hardy Ropes of Harvard said that in the 
production of scholarly men among ministers we must 
make up for their not going to Germany by sending them 
elsewhere. Prof. Drown of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., said the need was as great for 
strategists as for tacticians,—that is, for men of the long 
vision and scholarship. According to Prof. Edward C. 
Moore of Harvard, the worst times in the world are the 
best times for Christianity, because they show what this 
religion of ours can really do to relieve misery, to prove 
the spiritual reality of God, and to show fortitude and 
the spirit of common brotherhood. 

The need of the mission field was presented by Prof. 
Daniel J. Fleming of Union, who said that 115 ordained 
men go out each year from Canada and the United 
States. Each year 1,140 missionaries return for a fur- 
lough. Four periods of education are needed for the 
missionary ministry: first, the beginnings should be made 
in college; second, in the seminary; third, in the foreign 
field itself; and fourth, on the furlough. Prof. Fleming 
showed how the six fields of missions must be studied 
and the mind of the non-Christians there must be under- 
stood thoroughly, in order to understand their likeness 


and unlikeness to the several elements of Christianity. 


Then the missionary, world-minded, can do his work. — 


yf 
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At the close of this session, President Mackenzie re- 
perted for the Findings Committee, and in an informal 
address, probably as beautiful and penetrating as was 
ever delivered in this country, he interpreted the won- 
derful spirit and agreement of the Conference. 

On Thursday evening a dinner was given at the Har- 
vard Club, Boston, at which addresses were delivered by 
Mr. John F. Moors of Boston, Bishop William Lawrence, 
and President George E. Horr. President Lowell was 
toastmaster. 


FRIDAY MORNING. CLOSING SESSION. 


Topics: 


(A) To what extent can the case system or 
the clinical method be followed in practical 
training for the ministry? 

(B) To what extent should preaching and 
parish work by students be restricted? 

(C) What limitations are desirable in the use 
of beneficiary aid? 


Disclaiming any peculiar fitness for the task of leading 
the discussion, President McGiffert nevertheless opened 
the subject in a thoroughgoing way. He said that of 
course the chief business of the seminaries was to teach 
the Christian religion. This is a lifelong task. Neglect 
of it had already brought revenge. We had been plagued 
first by sacramentarianism, then by the loose “doctrine 
of grace,” and in these last days by social service. The 
trouble, in consequence, is that Christianity itself has been 
a sect, not seeing itself whole. Why, after all, should we 
speak of the need of practice in the seminary? The 
whole after-life is given for practice. Let the student 
get so started in learning that all his career will be as a 
teacher. 

President McGiffert said the ministry has become too 
easy, because of free tuition and beneficiary aid. Now 
is the time of times to make the ministry respectable 
among professional men, by making its skirts clear and 
its hands clean. 

Dean George Hodges of the Episcopal Divinity School 
of Cambridge, Mass., said it was remarkable, quoting 
from the recent war book ‘““The Church in the Furnace,” 
“how the soldier acquired such an ignorance of the 
Christian religion”! It was tragical how poor the sol- 
dier’s religion was, reflecting the pitiable, desultory in- 
struction he must have received in his church and home. 
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A plan of discipline after the war was needed, say to 
cover twenty-four of the central Christian subjects in 
three years. President Dwight of Yale, after the Civil 
War, fulfilled a principle of homiletics by preaching a 
four-year course on Christian fundamentals to the stu- 
dents. He continued this for a period of ten or twelve 
years. 

President Kelso of Pittsburgh said his church, the 
Presbyterian, believed in beneficiary aid, because analo- 
gously to West Point the supply of recruits had to be 
looked after for the very life of the church. The an- 
alogy breaks down in part, he said, because the church 
cannot impose the military conditions; but the aid was 
not inherently wrong. This is especially true when in 
many state and other universities they provide virtually 
free instruction to students preparing for other callings. 
What is needed is just regulation of the system. 

President John H. Riddell of Wesley College, Winni- 
peg, Canada, called it wicked that ministers were so ill- 
paid, and he questioned if it was not due in part to the 
benefices received by students. Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton of Buffalo, N.Y., put his finger on “insane sectarian- 
ism” as a shameful deterrent from the ministry, noting in 
his summer residence the “fourteen little churches, with 
fourteen little congregations, and fourteen ministers try- 
ing to rear fourteen poor little families.” Things which 
cannot be subjected successfully to a clinic were brought 
out by Prof. Edward B. Pollard of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. A cadaver ‘can be dissected by 
the medical student, but a soul is alive. The higher you 
gc in the scale, the more elusive are the materials with 
which one has to deal, and the less clinicable they are. 
This closing word was needed, by Principal Elson I. Rex- 
ford. He warned against the abolition of aid, for he 
said there has always been, and there will always be, price- 
less value in the recruiting of students from lowly origins. 

Rev. Herbert Symonds of Montreal, Canada, offered 
ptayer, and then with one heart and voice the Conference 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and the meetings were over. 


The appointment of a Continuation Committee with 
virtually full power to act for the delegates gives assur- 
ance that the Harvard Conference was but the begin- 
ning of what is in some respects the greatest movement 
for unity in the history of Christendom in America. 
Every variety of theological opinion is represented in 
the Committee. The personnel of it will be completed in 
a short time, and will be published in the Christian 
Register. 


“This Unique, and, it may be, this Historic, Conference.” 
THE FULL TEXT OF THE CLOSING STATEMENT. 


The Conference of Theological Schools assembled at 
Cambridge, August 13-16, 1918, before adjourning, de- 
sires to put on record the following statement :— 

First, the Conference is profoundly grateful to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University for con- 


ceiving the plan of such a conference and for acting as 
host in a spirit both wise and generous. 

SECOND, the Conference desires to express its hearty 
thanks to Prof. Kirsopp Lake and Prof. Henry Wilder 
Foote with the executive assistants who have carried 
through the very heavy task of summoning and organiz- 
ing the Conference and of making the necessary ar- 
rangements alike for hospitality and the transaction of 
business. 


Tuirp, the Conference reverently records its sense of 
deep gratitude to God for the sudden realization of the 
hopes and prayers cherished during many years in 
many hearts among the theological schools of the United 
States and Canada, in the gathering of this unique, and, 
it may be, this historic, Conference; and also its earnest 
prayer that by the grace of the Divine Spirit and in the 
name of the Lord, the Head of the Church, this Con- 
ference may grow in strength, become a permanent insti- 
tution, and contribute beyond our present measure to 
the equipment of the ministry of the gospel and the 
uniting in one holy service of the separate positions of the 


Church of Christ. 
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Post-impressions in Rich Variety. 


Prepared by distinguished delegates to the Conference espe- 
cially for the Christian Register. 


That “Something” and the Great Decision, 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


I have not attended a conference which seemed so full 
of significance since the World Missionary Conference, 
Edinburgh, 1910, as the conference of about sixty theo- 
logical seminaries and colleges of the United States and 
Canada which met at Harvard University, August 13-16. 
Only the situation created by the war could have brought 
this conference to pass. ‘The new thing was not to be 
found in the subjects discussed, for those have often been 
thrashed over at large gatherings of theological profes- 
sors. The new meaning is to be found in the fact that 
most of the men attended with the approval, and many 
by appointment, of their respective faculties; and that 
they met with the desire not to talk so much as to do 
something. That “something” was, no doubt, vague 
and undefined when they met; but was found early 
in the course of the Conference. The members present 
found that they could unite, and felt that their’ constitu- 
encies would support them in providing for the needs of 
those soldiers of all denominations who are looking or 
may soon be looking toward the Christian ministry as 
their life-work. Here was something which at once 
appealed to all. They felt that, whether the way is clear 
at present or not, a way must be found to give to these 
men the same help which the Government has decided to 
offer through certain agencies to those who are looking 
toward other vocations. ‘The Continuation Committee 
which was appointed (@ la the Edinburgh Conference) 
to investigate and act upon this matter has authority 
also to call the Conference together again when it sees 
the fit occasion. In view of this great decision, the mem- 
bers of the Conference felt that once more the Spirit 
of God was bringing good out of evil, a great blessing to 
the churches of North America out of the darkness of 
the war. 


The Dominant Note of the Ministry. 


DEAN WILBUR F. TILLETT, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


The conference of theological seminary presidents and 
professors which has just been held in Cambridge at the 
invitation of Harvard University is, in my judgment, one 
of the most significant of all the gatherings of religious 
people that have been held since the war began. It is 
an expression of the growing spirit of catholicity and 
of the deep sense of need for greater unity among Chris- 
tian people, and may well be interpreted as a prophecy 
of that larger co-operation and unity among the churches 
which, many feel, is sure to come after the war is over. 
He is dull of vision who cannot see that the conditions 
new confronting the Christian Church, and, indeed, all 
the higher and larger interests of the kingdom of Christ, 
absolutely demand that Christian people shall cultivate 
and emphasize their unities and agreements in all the 
great essential facts and truths of religion, and throw 
into the background their differences and disagreements 
which pertain to non-essentials—and in this movement 
the religious and theological teachers in all the churches 
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should be the leaders. The time has now come when the 
near-sighted and narrow-minded ecclesiastics who are 
seeking to make gain for their sects and denominations at 
the expense of the higher interests of the larger kingdom 
oi Christ ought to be treated, and will be treated, by their 
fellows as selfish and ungodly profiteers who are disloyal 
to the one real and true Church of our common Lord. 
The world is feeling that it has a right to expect and to 
demand that they who train the future leaders of the 
Church shall not only be broad-minded and catholic- 
spirited themselves, but shall so impart their catholicity 
of spirit and their sense of real brotherhood among all 
Christians to their students as to make it certain that 
sectarianism and religious bigotry shall be waning forces 
in the Church of the future, while the spirit of brother- 
hood and unity, of co-operation and altruistic service, 
shall become the dominant notes in the Christian ministry 
and the Christian democracy of the new world that will 
emerge from this baptism of fire and blood. 
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A Message for the Christian World. 


PRESIDENT JOHN C. BOWMAN, 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


That delegates from fifty-three theological seminaries, 
representing fifteen or more denominations, simply upon 
invitation of President Lowell, should meet for confer- 
ence on problems now confronting the religious world 
and those which will arise after the war, in itself is an 
event of very great significance. The spontaneity of the 
convening of such a large body of religious teachers 
from various parts of the United States and Canada; 
the unity of belief in the essential principles of Christian- 
ity, so manifest in all the discussions; the spiritual fel- 
lowship, sanctified by the observance of the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, administered by Bishop Lawrence 
in Appleton Chapel; and an overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility resting upon theological schools and the 
churches, as they face present and future religious prob- 
lems,—all combine in giving to the Cambridge Confer- 
ence a unique rank in the history of deliberative Chris- 
tian assemblies. 

Most profoundly was I impressed, not only by the 
unity of spirit which prevailed, and the frankness and 
zeal of all who took part in the discussions, but especially 
by the promise of the great work that may be accom- 
plished by the Conference as it grows in strength and in 
the consciousness of its mission. Already it has a 
message for the theological schools and the churches of 
America and Canada which may prove to be a message 
for the whole Christian world. 


Unity not Created but Revealed. 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 


American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


The Conference of Theological Schools was an im- 
pressive and prophetic gathering. It brought together 
the representatives of fifty-three training-schools for 
Protestant ministers associated with fifteen different 
denominations. Most of the schools sent their most dis- 
tinguished scholars and administrators. All who cherish 
the hope of a growth in Christian sympathy and co-op- 
eration owe a great debt to those who initiated and car-_ 
ried through this significant meeting. The Conference 
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addressed itself to the pressing questions of the hour, 
and dealt with the causes. affecting the number and 
quality of students for-the ministry, the measures to be 
taken by theological schools to meet the appalling short- 
age of ministers, the methods of adequate training, the 
broadening of the courses of study, the problem of the 
use of beneficiary aid, and similar vital questions. ‘The 
addresses were unusually animating, and the spirit of 
the meeting harmonious. The community of interest and 
the unity of spirit were not so much created as revealed. 
The opportunities for social and personal intercourse 
were invaluable. One man told me that he had met for 
the first time twenty-nine scholars whose books he had 
read or used in the class-room. ‘The practical sugges- 
tions made by members of the Conference must now be 
brought to the attention of all ministers and churches 
as well as to the trustees and faculties of the participat- 
ing schools. The Conference was altogether a stimulat- 
ing and encouraging event in the history of Christian 
efficiency and fellowship, and a well-selected Continua- 
tion Committee will perpetuate its influence and provide 
for its enlarging service to our common Chrastian faith 
and life. 


Never Before was Such a Meeting. 


DEAN GEORGE HODGES, 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


_ The Conference was modest in its estimate of its own 
importance, and seemed hardly to realize that it was writ- 
ing a new paragraph in the history of religion. 

It is a fact, however, that no such meeting has been 
held before in any land or time. The convening of sucha 
company, and the happy accomplishment of a three-days 
session with no disturbance of the peace, is a significant 
event. ‘The brethren represented differences which their 
forebears held to be profane and intolerable. ‘The con- 
science of a former generation restrained a Presbyterian 
from sitting in the same assembly with a Unitarian, and 
forbade an Episcopalian to say his prayers beside a Bap- 
tist, but on the last day of the Conference they all joined 
devoutly and fraternally in the service of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Nothing in the meeting was more remarkable, admir- 
able, and prophetic than this brotherly spirit. And there 
is probably no contribution of the Conference to the pres- 
ent situation so useful and valuable as this. For differ- 
ence became division in the former time not so much on 
account of lack of agreement as on account of lack of 
courtesy on the one side or on the other; what was miss- 
ing was friendliness and sympathetic understanding. 
Where these are present, as in this Conference, all things 
are possible. 


Why it was Notable. 


PROF. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 


‘The Conference of ‘Theological Schools held at Cam- 
bridge at the invitation of Harvard University was 
notable in many ways. It was notable because of its size, 
no less than fifty-three institutions being represented. 
It was notable because of its constitution, fifteen differ- 
ent denominations being represented, and delegates at- 
tending from as far as Winnipeg, Canada. It was notable 
above all because of the spirit of confidence and enthu- 
siasm which characterized those present, and their de- 
termination to take some action to express in effective 
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form the spirit of unity which marked their delibera- 
tions. A Continuation Committee was appointed with 
power to convene the Conference again, if thought wise, 
and in the meantime to co-operate in any way found 
practicable with such other organizations as are con- 
cerned with the problem of providing an adequate and 
efficient ministry during and after the war. 

To the onlooker, seeing only surface facts, the Harvard 
Conference may seem simply a matter of technical and 
professional interest—a gathering of specialists to talk 
shop and promote trade interests. To the man who dis® 
cerns the deeper currents of the time it is one more indi- 
cation of the hidden forces which in the providence of 
God are leading the Church of Christ to a larger unity, 
and mobilizing the forces of religion for the constructive 
task of the new age. 


Promise of Co-operation. 


PROF. WILLISTON WALKER, 
Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Conn. 


The Conference of Theological Schools held this week 
under the auspices of Harvard University, with represen- 
tatives of fifty-three institutions in attendance, has been 
an occasion of delightful Christian fellowship. No note 
of discord has marred its earnest discussions of the seri- 
ous questions confronting ministerial education in view 
of the war and its probable consequences. No desire for 
controversy has been in any heart. That such a meeting 
could be held is of high significance. 

That its work should not end in mere fellowship has 
been secured by the appointment of a Continuation Com- 
mittee specially charged with the provision of some 
effective ministerial education for possible future minis- 
ters now in the service of their country, with endeavor 
that the standard of ministerial preparation be not low- 
ered as a consequence of war; and with the preparation 
of a bibliography of books on the religious significance of 
the struggle. 

It has been a time of friendly consultation, and of 
promise of future co-operation; and made doubly enjoy- 
able by the admirable and wisely planned hospitality of 
the ancient University which was the host. 


If John Wesley Looked On. 


PROF. MARCUS D. BUELL, S.T.D., 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 


Outstanding features were: phenomenal harmony and 
unity touching essentials; tacit ignoring of denomina- 
tional non-essentials ; frank recognition of shortcomings 
in contemporary theological education; unanimity as to 
the responsibility of theological teachers in giving direc- 
tion to the religious leadership of the nation, culminating 
in the adoption of a sound scheme of permanent organi- 
zation. One could fancy the portrait of John Wesley, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, thrown upon the 
screen above this extraordinary assemblage, and his own 
swift hand penning two favorite sentiments of his; 
namely, “I desire a league offensive and defensive with 
every soldier of Jesus Christ,” and “Concerning all opin- 
ions that do not strike at the root of Christianity, we 
think and let think.” It was the heart not only making 
but dominating the theologian. When, at the close of a 
series of deeply spiritual devotional services, all together 
took Communion bread and wine at the hands of an 
Episcopal bishop, one thought of Whittier, who though 
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explicitly disavowing what he called “the peculiar relig- 
ious opinions” of Channing, yet could write of a meeting 
with him face to face :— 


“No bars of sect or clime were felt— 
The Babel strife of tongues had ceased,— 
And at one common altar knelt 
The Quaker and the priest.” 


Of this historic, epoch-making Conference one might 
say: “We have seen paraduxa [strange things] to-day,” 
and ‘This is the Lord’s doing: it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 


DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS WHICH CONSIDERED 1T 


with zeal and truth, are the most interesting study 

in the world. ‘The members of the Harvard Con- 
ference may without exaggeration be counted among the 
dominant persons of their churches. ‘They represent 
the power of truth and the truth of power in Ameri- 
can Christianity. They are the scholars and the think- 
ers. They are not_men of action, but the strategists, 
rather, who plan the campaigns for long reaches of 
time and territory in the world-mission of the Christian 
religion. 

In the group above, assembled before a hall in Harvard 
yard, there are men of distinction whose books and in- 
fluence are felt throughout the world. There, for ex- 
ample, at the reader’s far right, next to the last in the 
front row of those standing, is Prof. A. C. McGiffert. 
He is beside the clerically-garbed teacher with his hat 
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The Urge of the Present Crisis. 
PRINCIPAL ELSON I. REXFORD, 


Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Canada. 


The present crisis in the world’s history has naturally 
given rise to intensive thinking among the leading mem- 
bers of our various church communions. ‘The conviction 


is gaining strength day by day that the Protestant 
churches of Christendom cannot exercise their legitimate 
influence upon the great question affecting our social and 


and a paper in hand. He has made a winning fight, 
after many years, for the modern method of inquiry 
into Scripture and history, and heads what many per- 
sons regard as the greatest theological faculty in Amer- 
ica. Almost directly behind him is Dean Hodges, in light 
suit and narrow black four-in-hand. The Dean is turned 
as if in direct word to President Horr on his left,—both 
greatly revered and scholarly leaders in their commu- 
nions. ‘The very last figure to the reader’s right is Dean 
Fenn, with Dean Cosgrave of Toronto, in black clerical 
garb and holding a stick, second to the left. The other 
Episcopalian to the left is Prof. Percy Dearmer of 
Berkeley School, Middletown, Conn. Mr. Boynton is 
seated at the right end, as one faces the picture, in the 
front row; and directly behind him is Prof. William 
Adams Brown, systematic theologian, of Union. To the 
left rear of him is President Ozora S. Davis, light-haired, 
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national life in their present divided conditions. Without 
committing itself to any definite policy of church unity 
this general feeling is finding expression in informal con- 
ferences of Christian workers where common problems 
are discussed and where common aims and common 
standards of faith and practice are reviewed. Perhaps the 
most important as well as the most significant of these 
co-operative conferences is the conference of representa- 
tives of theological seminaries recently held at the call of 
Harvard University. Among the important features 
which attracted attention we notice its representative 
character,—over one hundred representatives from fifty- 
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and in a Palm Beach suit, and behind him are Prof. 
Daniel Evans of Andover on the reader’s left, and Prof. 
Buell of Boston University on the right. 

The faces are unfortunately partly hidden in a number 
of cases at the right end of the picture. Where is Dr. 
Mackenzie? At the utmost right, in the rear line, one 
sees a part of the head of Rev. Dr. Howard N. Brown of 
Boston. 

In the front row, left to right, seated, the first man 
is Dean Atwood of St. Lawrence University ; the second, 
President Eliot; the third, President Hood; the sixth, 
Prof. James I. Good; next, President Bowman and Dean 
Tillett. Prof. Richards of Lancaster, Pa., is the man 
with hat in hand at the beginning of the standing row, 
left to right; the second from him is Prof. Platner of 
Andover ; the second from him, Prof. Allison of Colgate ; 
next, Prof. McGavran, College of Missions, Indianapolis ; 
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three institutions in fifteen church communions. The 
possibilities of the united action of this combination can 
hardly be overestimated. 

_Again, the entire absence throughout a three-days ses- 
sion of any sectional feeling was a remarkable witness to 
the splendid spirit which animated the members through- 
out the Conference. 

_ By the appointment of a Continuation Committee the 
Conference has expressed its determination that the in- 
fluence of the Conference shall not evaporate with the 
close of the session, but shall be nurtured until another 
meeting shall be held. 


OF RELIGION ARISING OUT OF THE WAR, AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AUGUST 13-16, 1918. 


the second from him, President Stevenson of Princeton, 
with his arms folded, and a card pinned to his coat lapel. 
President Barbour is the next. Others in this row un- 
fortunately cannot be designated. 

In the back row, left to right, the known delegates are, 
first, President Kelso of Pittsburgh, who is the fourth 
figure, next to the man wearing a hat. Dean McCollester 
is standing before the window, in a light suit; and Dean 
Jacobus of Hartford is next. The third person from 
him to the reader’s right is Principal Smyth, Montreal, 
and next, his head just showing, is Prof. George F. 
Moore of Harvard. The broad-shouldered man with 
felt hat in hand is President Riddell of Winnipeg. Prof. 
Foote, who did the great work with Prof. Lake (who 
doesn’t appear!) in arranging the Conference, is seen 
with the left frame of the door as a background for a 
full view of his face. 
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The Lucky Onés. 


I could understand your sorrow for the living— 
Why should you be grieving for those that are dead? 

How do we know that they are not the lucky ones, 
Those young plucky ones, whose last words are said? 


Boys from the playing-field, boys from the ploughing-field, 
They had no pretty one to love them, you say, 

Life had just started when they departed, 
Life was all to-morrow—and they died to-day. 


So they left unfinished the songs they were writing 
And went to the fighting—their hope still intact; 
Their songs were the rarest, their first love the fairest, 
Life was a dream still, and not yet grown a fact. 


“Tt’s a long, long way!”’ was the song they were singing, 
As they went swinging along with their load, 
It was further than they guessed, but they trudged it 
with the best 
And took their dreams and left us on the empty road. 


Their frail young philosophy was still a haunting 


splendor, 
Life a perfumed wonder too delicate to touch: 
Are they not the lucky ones, those poor, dead, plucky 
ones? 
Though their joys were shadows—do they miss so 
much? 


Saturday Review. Rosaleen L. Graves. 


From a Memorial Sermon for an 
American who Died in France. 


REV. WALTER A. SMITH. 


Our boys have gone “over there” to 
kill—a dreadful business, indeed, but un- 
fortunately a necessary undertaking. We 
have been left no choice in the matter. 
The enemy have chosen to kill or be 
killed rather than relinquish their purpose 
of subjugating the world. As they have 
chosen, so shall it be. They who have 
unsheathed the sword shall perish by the 
sword. 

All down through the centuries there 
has been proclaimed the sweetness and eth- 
ical rightness of dying for one’s country,— 


“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 


If to die for one’s country is sweet and 
good, what shall we say of young men 
who go forth to die, if need be, for every 
country under heaven; not only for one’s 
kith and kin, but for all humanity? Words 
fail us when we try to compass the full 
import and meaning of devotion and conse- 
cration to such noble aims and_ lofty 
purposes. 

It is recorded in Scripture that the Mas- 
ter once said, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” In his day Jesus had 
not witnessed such self-effacing, whole- 
souled participation of human beings in 
a common cause. Safety for. self has 
been the paramount end in view for those 
on the defensive in every struggle the 
world has known, until America’s day, and 
it is to her unfading glory that since she 
became of age in the time of Abraham 
Lincoln she has espoused the cause of the 
downtrodden and oppressed. By costly 
effort she liberated in turn the Negro, 
the Cuban, and the Filipino, and lately, 
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when a world-dispersed humanity called, 
she girded on again her sword and buckler. 
It is one thing to lay down one’s life 
for one’s friends; it is a far nobler, even 
a Godlike thing, to lay down one’s life for 
people in distant lands and for the 
stranger within our gates. The people 
we serve are few who could call any one 
of us by name, and all of our honored 
dead, and those who carry the all-but- 
fatal scars of battle, will be remembered 
and esteemed as unnamed heroes who 
reasoned happier life beyond,—to give one’s 
life primarily for the sake of something 
largely abstract, and only secondarily for 
home and friends and country, in utter 
ignorance of how the struggle will termi- 
nate, unreluctantly exchanging the known 
pleasures and delights of this present life 
for the wholly unknown and at best only 
reasoned happier life beyond,—to give one’s 
life in such a cause and under such con- 
ditions is indeed to make the supreme 
sacrifice, the sacrifice than which there is 
no greater in heaven or on earth. We 
only half comprehend as yet what true 
heroes these young men are. It is no 
cause for wonder that with our lips we 
cannot do justice to those who have died, 
are dying, or are rgady to. die in a great 
and chivalrous cause. 

What a contrast the Germans! As one 
writer has pointed out: “Invaders, dying 
on foreign soil, an outlaw’s death’! The 
world has never known such a tragedy; 
human beings like ourselves, prostituting 
their God-given instincts and powers in 
an insane desire for the uppermost seat at 
the feast of life, to be greatest among all 
the kingdoms of the world!. How utter 
their shame shall be, how bitter their con- 
sciousness of it, when finally they shall 
be brought to themselves and to a realiza- 
tion of the unprecedented enormity and 
multiplicity of their crimes! It is indeed 
tragic that we should lose so much of the 
flower of our American manhood, and our 
allies so much of theirs; but it is unques- 
tionably more tragic that so many other 
young men, equally endowed in potentiality, 
should have espoused so despicable and un- 
worthy a cause. Let us rejoice that our 
boys have fought and are fighting in such 
a cause that the great Father in Heaven 
need not be ashamed to be called their 
God. 

Recent days have increased the toll of 
human life which this country in general 
and this community in particular have had 
already to pay as a part of the price of 
victory. Until now the burden has rested 
most heavily upon those who for four 
years have stood shoulder to shoulder, 
fighting for our freedom and security as 
well as their own. At last, however, our 
share in the expense of preserving democ- 
racy is being collected. We may expect, 
therefore, and should prepare ourselves 
for, what would otherwise be staggering 
casualty lists in the near future. Hereto- 
fore our allies have borne the brunt of bat- 
tle. Henceforth America’s engagement 
must be increasingly predominant, for we 
cannot reasonably expect that those who 
have unfalteringly during four long years 
borne the burden and heat of the day should 
be able still to assume the leadership in that 
hour which their wonderful accomplish= 
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ments have already undoubtedly marked 
the hour presaging victory. 

It is just, equitable, and right that many 
of the fairest homes in our land, from 
humble cot to marble palace, be assessed a 
sqn in the full beauty and vigor of man- 
hood, to pay the price that will secure for 
all the world the freedom, the peace, and 
the happiness which is the inalienable right 
of every man’s son and daughter under 
heaven. 

These are days of sorrow and anguish. 
The enemy’s shot and shell are striking 
home. We have indeed begun our passage 
through the valley of heaviness. Let it not, 
however, be a highway of despair. Let the 
experiences of these days and nights, and 
of such lonely years as might not other-- 
wise have come to us, have their purifying 
and ennobling influence, that henceforth 
our lives may be broadened and deepened, 
made richer and more meaningful by 
larger perception, quickened and vitalized 
by readier understanding. 

If the world beyond shall compensate our 
boys for this sacrifice, we shall rejoice, but 
it is greatly to their credit that these youth 
ventured forth regardless of whether or 
not the sun might rise for them again upon , 
the farther side of silence. . 

Let none of us be concerned about the 
future for our soldier dead. From the 
housetops we may proclaim that never were 
human souls more deserving of or more 
certain to inherit eternal life, a future full © 
of radiant prospect and happiest promise, 
than those who have espoused so righteous 
and noble a cause as summoned these young 
men from their homes, and who give up 
their all to carry it on. Let no one ques- 
tion which was the sect of these heroes, or 
if, indeed, they were outside the fold of the 
Church. Salvation worth having is only 
such as character will bring. 
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Literature. 


A Great Preacher. 
R. S. LORING. 
“T have never underestimated my function 


as a preacher. ‘There is no higher function. 
The greatest among us have been preach- 


ers. Abraham Lincoln was, from first to 
last, a preacher of righteousness. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt won his power as a 


preacher, ‘The greatest preacher of this 
century is Woodrow Wilson. I should like 
to be counted worthy to be of their com- 
pany.” ot 

This final volume from Dr. Gladden* is 
worthy of the high ideal of his calling 
which is set forth in the words just quoted. 
The reason why Dr. Gladden believes “that 
the preacher does well to magnify his 
office” is “that he has great matters to deal 
with.” His sermons broaden, out beyond 
duestions of individual salvation until they 
also include questions of social salvation. 
He constantly points out “that we should 
be freed from the conception of society as 
a chartered struggle of interests, and get 
possession of the true idea of society as a 


*Tue InverereTer. By Washington Gladden, D.D, 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, $1.50. ; 
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co-operation of harmonious and common 
interests, as a Commonwealth, in which the 
welfare of each is promoted by the good- 
will of all.” Citizenship needs to be wisely 
interpreted if our new citizens are to be 
made “acquainted with their privileges and 
duties.” Democracy needs to be interpreted 
as “brotherhood, nothing less, nothing 
other.” We must believe that “God has 
taken us into partnership” and called upon 
us to make our land “fruitful and beauti- 
ful, fit for the dwelling-place of the chil- 
dren of God.” 

“A nation may need a new heart and may 
get a new heart,” the same as an individual. 
Democracy has not yet succeeded in inspir- 
ing either the mass of the workers or the 
mass of the employers “with the spirit 
of economic and social justice.” We have 
put selfishness, and the rule of every man 
for himself, at the front, and have not 
“conducted our government as though it 
was our ruling purpose to serve the com- 
mon weal.” ‘The Kingdom of God “in- 
cludes the government of your city or 
your town. You are not a Christian if you 
do not cherish the civic institutions of 
your city with a passion as fervent and 
holy as that with which you cherish the 
life of your church.... The farms, the 
factories, the banks, the stores, the organ- 
izations of finance and traffic and labor; 
they are as much a part of the Kingdom 
of God as the churches and the Sunday- 
schools.” 


Dr. Gladden greatly distrusts the crude’ 


and materialistic theories of the Socialists ; 
but he believes that at least “they are not 
wrong in thinking that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand; and for Socialists who 
see the Kingdom and are seeking it with all 
their hearts, even by inadequate methods, 
there is more hope than for Christians 
who do not see it and have no heart to 
seek it.’ Dr. Gladden is not afraid of 
those who protest against substituting so- 
ciology for religion. “Is seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness 
sociology? If it is, it is a kind of soci- 
ology of which no disciple of Jesus ought 
to be afraid.” He believes that “this dread- 
ful war is the expiring spasm of the in- 
dividualism which culminates in militarism 
and nationalism, and threatens the extinc- 
tion of the race.” This will be succeeded 
by a new interest in the religion of the 
Kingdom of God, and a new era of wide- 
spread social good-will. 


A Plain Anachronism. 


DEMOCRACY MADE SAFE. By Paul Harris | 


Drake. Boston: LeRoy Phillips. $1 net.— 
Written in an easy, flowing style, which 
makes up in clearness what it lacks in 
depth and force, this book by a former 
minister of the Barnard Memorial Chapel 
is a curious echo of the past. Although 
_ plainly written since the entrance of Amer- 
ica into the Great War, and containing 
some reference to the changes already 
wrought by the conflict, it remains a social- 
istic document predicting the coming of the 
millennium by means of the abolition of 
money as a medium of exchange. 


In these days, when the educated and 
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well-to-do are giving so lavishly of all that 
they have and are in behalf of a high ideal, 
sending their sons overseas to fight the 
battles of freedom and democracy, while 
wage-earners, in not a few instances, are 
showing a disposition to strike, which is 
little short of treasonable, Mr. Drake’s 
scathing indictment of capitalism, and exal- 
tation of labor as having a monopoly of all 
the virtues, is manifestly an anachronism. 
His attitude is the old familiar Socialist 
point of view of pre-war days. Already, 
it is essentially of the past. 

The world after the war will be a 
changed world. Even now, many of the 
changes in social conditions demanded by 
the Socialist programme have come to pass. 
Unquestionably, others, favorable to the 
production of genuine human brotherhood, 
will come into being. But the change is 
likely to come in other ways than those 
outlined by Mr. Drake. A lesser weakness 
in his book is its superficiality. Its pages 
are more rhetorical than logical. They are 
rich in explanations which do not explain. 


The Hungering Heart. 


THE Quest oF THE Face. By Stephen 
Graham. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75——A series of stories told 
in vivid, picturesque language, illustrating 
various phases of the universal hunger of 
the human heart for Christ. Their spirit is 
mystical, so much so that the first tale is by 
no means easy reading. Only as the reader 
persists, does he come to recognize its 
subtle charm and deep spiritual meaning. 
As in his other writings, Mr. Graham finds 
his types in the Russian character, the 
mystic simplicity of which he conveys with 
both force and charm. His book reveals 
not only the strength but also the weakness 
of Christian mysticism. The average man 
doubtless would be benefited by possessing 
a larger measure of the mystic tempera- 
ment; but surely to expect even the faith- 
ful, in these days, to accept Saint Simeon 
Stylites as a great spiritual hero, is, to 
employ a colloquial expression, “a bit 
thick.” There is far more fancy than 
truth in Mr. Graham’s description of Saint 
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Simeon as a true example of Jesus’ words, 
“And I if I be lifted up... will draw all 
men unto me,” interpreted in terms of 
human life. Lord Tennyson’s poem on the 
same subject is likely to continue to be 
accepted as coming nearer to the real truth. 
In fact, Mr. Graham’s point of view is that 
of the individualist throughout. His re- 
ligion, at heart, is medieval. It seeks to 
save the separate soul, rather than to leaven 
and redeem the world. 


Reasons Incarnate. 


KuHAKi, How Trepick Gor Into THE 
War. By Freeman Tilden. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25—The ar- 
gument for a whole-souled meeting and 
acceptance of the responsibilities laid upon 
the American people by the Great War is 
excellently set forth in this little book of 
less than three hundred pages. ‘The fa- 
miliar reasons for and against the waging 
of war in general and this war in particu- 
lar are put in the form of pictures of defi- 
nite people, kinds of human character, that 
under pressure of swift-moving, unescap- 
able exigencies, inevitably incarnate these 
reasons, these convictions and excuses, 
selfish and unselfish, economic, sentimental, 
practical. The setting of the story is a 
New England village community sketched 
with the charm of one who has learned to 
love those at whose foibles and weaknesses 
he sometimes laughs. More than once, as 
we read, we forget the argument in our 
interest in the people who form its living 
links; and when we recall the argument 
it holds us with renewed force just because 
of this human, personal interest. That is 
a very skilful and effective kind of special 
pleading. 


THE HATE THAT HEALS 
By William C. Gannett 
A pamphlet on War Questions in four chapters 


I. Germany in Belgium 
II. Pacifist, or Resistant? 
Til. Our ‘‘Own Belgiums”’ 
IV. Brothers Gone Wrong 


Price 25 cents—all profits for War Relief Work 
Address: W. C. GANNETT 
P. O. Box 9 Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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Che Dome. 
To the Doll who Shuts her Eyes. 


F. E. SULLIVAN. 


Sleep, O my dolly, sleep; 

Close your tiny eyes, 

And dream, O my dolly, dream 
Of playtime® lullabies. 


For soon, O my dolly, soon 
We’ll send out invitations 

For all the other dolls to make 
Tea-party preparations. 


We'll bring your china dishes out; 
You'll wear your gown of silk. 
The cups we'll fill with water, 
But we’ll make believe it’s milk. 


The guests won't talk so very much, 
They’ll sit up in their chairs 

And nibble oyster-cracker tarts 

And tiny dolls’ eclairs. 


So sleep, O my dolly, sleep, 
And don’t make any noise; 
But dream, O my dolly, dream 
Of tea-parties and toys. 


The Cave at their Grandmother’s. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


A strange thing once happened in Jim- 
my’s family. It seems that when his sisters 
Beth and Nellie were little girls four and 
six years old, they were left all one sum- 
mer in the country at their grandmother’s. 
Their Aunt Elizabeth used to take them to 
play in a little old cave that was sunshiny 
in the afternoons. Beth and Nellie always 
remembered that cave. Now it happened 
that the summer Jimmy was eight and Beth 
was nine and Nellie was eleven years old, 
the children all went visiting their grand- 
mother again. 

“Do you remember the little cave where 
we used to play?” was the first question 
Aunt Elizabeth asked the little girls after 
dinner. 


“Yes, indeed, we do,” was Nellie’s 
answer. “Is it still there?” 
“Tt must be,” Aunt Elizabeth replied 


with a merry laugh, “because the brook is 
still there just as it was when I was a little 
girl, and the cave must be too. Maybe the 
rains have made the floor more uphill than 
ever, because the floor always did slant 
downhill a bit too much for comfort. To 
tell you the truth, girls, I haven’t visited the 
cave since the summer you were here, be- 
cause I have been away to college and busy 
every minute when at home.” 

“Let us start for it now,’ Jimmy sug- 
gested. 

At that Aunt Elizabeth and the little 
girls put on their sunbonnets and ran, 
laughing and talking, across the meadow, 
down the steep path to the brook, and up a 
rocky way to the wide-open cave. There it 
was, looking just as they left it so long 
ago, the white sand on the floor washed by 
the rains and warmed by the sun. 

In went the children. Then came such 
shouts of joy Aunt Elizabeth bent her head 
and followed them into the cave. 

“What other little girls have been play- 
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ing here?” asked Beth. “Only see the little 
cupboards and shelves, and the prettiest 
teaset,—of course it is made of just pieces 
of broken china, pink and blue and white- 
and-gold; and see the dear little acorn 
cups, and the little wee goblets made of tin- 
foil, and, oh, these funny little rag dolls 
sitting in a circle in the little hollowed-out 
place! . I took down this board that was 
in front of the wee cave the little girls 
made for their dolls, and there they are!” 

“And one of the little girls left her little 
old parasol!” said Nellie; “here it is, stuck 
in a corner. Aunt Elizabeth, see the pretty 
stones they have gathered, and the little old 
dried-up baskets made of burdock!” 

“Oh, and their man Friday has been 
here!” exclaimed Jimmy. “See his foot- 
prints!” 

“More footprints! 
exclaimed Beth. 

“Oh, girls, girls and Jimmy!” exclaimed 
Aunt Elizabeth, “don’t touch those foot- 
prints until the family can see them because 
this cave is just as we left it one summer 
day long ago! Those were your house- 
keeping treasures, Beth and Nellie; those 
were your dolls! Those are your foot- 
prints! Let us go for the family!” 

Not only the family but the hired man 
came too, to see what Aunt Elizabeth 
straightway called the museum. 

“This reminds me of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum,” she said to the children when 
they were alone once more, and sitting side 
by side in the wide entrance of the cave. 

“Tell us about them; were they boys?” 
inquired Jimmy. 

“No,” answered Aunt Elizabeth, “they 
were cities in Italy, near Mount Vesuvius. 
Vesuvius is a volcano. Once, long ago, that 
volcano began pouring forth rocks and 
streams of hot lava; Herculaneum was 
buried by the lava, while cinders and ashes 
buried Pompeii. Those cities were so deep 
beneath the lava and ashes that for six- 
teen centuries they were out of sight and 
forgotten. Above them were fields of 
waving grain and vineyards. 

“The ancient cities were forgotten by 
the men who lived upon the land above 
them until, in the year 1689, tops of some 
of the old buildings were noticed sticking 
through the fields above Pompeii. Even 
then no explorations were made until 1755: 
but since that time Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum have been uncovered so that now 
we may walk through the old streets and 
through the old houses and see how people 
lived in those long-ago times. In museums 
of Italy you may see dishes and all sorts 
of treasures taken from the buried cities.” 

“Tell us more about it,” urged Jimmy. 
“Were the people who lived there all buried 
too?” 

“Oh, no, indeed. Most of the inhabitants 
escaped,” was the answer. “There was a 
young man at that time known to us as 
the younger Pliny. He wrote letters to 
his friend, whose name was ‘Tacitus, or 
we wouldn’t know so much as we do about 
the destruction of the cities. Pliny’s uncle, 
who is known as the elder Pliny, was one 
of those who lost their lives at this 
time of horror, and he died because he tried 
to save a friend. The younger Pliny says 
that before the eruption there was a cloudy 
appearance above Vesuvius in the shape of a 
tall pine-tree; it rose from the volcano and 
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spread out above like branches. Pliny’s 
uncle had a friend who lived at the foot of 
the mountain, and when she saw the strange 
appearance above the volcano she was 
frightened. It seems that she couldn’t get 
away by land, so she sent a messenger to 
Pliny with a note, asking him to come for 
her by sea. 

“He immediately went for her with a 
galley; that was a boat, Jimmy, which was 
rowed by slaves. But before he could 
reach the shore, cinders and pumice stone 
and hot ashes began falling upon his 
ship, and the very sea began filling up along 
the shores with huge masses of rocks and 
lava thrown from the mountain. Back 
then, to the house of a friend, Pliny ordered 
the ship, but landing there he discovered 
that that was not a safe place, because his 
friend’s house was fast filling with ashes. 
So the whole family and Uncle Pliny tied 
pillows over their heads to protect them- 
selves from flying stones, and rushed for 
the open fields. The elder Pliny died from 
suffocation caused by the gases. 

“Tt seems that Pliny the younger was 
caught by the rain of ashes, but he was 
strong and by continually shaking off the 
ashes he was able, with many others, to 
keep from being buried. He says that from 
the beginning the darkness was terrible, 
because the sun was completely hidden. 
This darkness lasted for three days. Pliny 
wrote to his friend that when daylight 
came at last, cities, towns, and vineyards 
were lost to view. They were covered be- 
neath white ashes that looked like a heavy 
fall of snow; but, as he said, it was a snow 
that no sun would melt. 

“Tt was the French who, sixteen centu- 
ries later, began carting away these ashes 
and the lava, to uncover cities that were 
waiting like closed books to tell us how 
the old Romans lived. We look in this 
cave, and we see how two dear little girls 
played house a few years ago. ‘The un- 
covered wonders of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii tell a story of which we never 
grow weary, of how people lived centuries 
ago. 

“You may walk through the narrow wind- 
ing streets and see the ruts worn by the old- 
time chariots. You may see stepping-stones 
in the streets so placed that the inhabitants 
might pass from one side to the other with- 
out getting their feet wet. You may enter the 
public buildings, and their prisons and tem- 
ples. You may see the ancient baths and 
the very pegs upon which the bathers hung 
their clothes. There were public foun- 
tains in old Pompeii as there are in our 
time. 

“Most of the houses had little shops on 
the lower floor. One that is often visited 
was a cook’s shop, a baker’s, with its 
kitchen, in which loaves of bread were found 
in the oven. The most perfect house that 
has been uncovered belonged to a man 
believed to have been a Christian, because 
on the walls of one of his shops is a cross. 
This man’s name was Panza, as that name 
was over his main entrance. 

“Wonderful paintings are still to be 
seen on the walls of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, and beautiful jewels that belonged 
to those ladies of long ago were found 
where they left them. Children’s toys have 
been found too, just as the children left 
them, because life stopped suddenly one 
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day, right where it was, for all the inhabi- 
tants of Herculaneum and Pompeii; and I 
didn’t intend to make a rhyme.” 

“Some day we will go there,” advised 
Jimmy, waving his arm like a_ speech- 
maker. - 

“All right, let us do it,” apresd Aunt 
Elizabeth, “but first let us go help grand- 
ma get supper.” 

“Good-night, dear little cave,” said Beth, 
before she turned and ran down the path 
with the others. 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Courage. 


Without courage there cannot be truth, 


and without truth there can be no other | 


virtue—Walter Scott. 


Sunday. 
The Tord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in 
truth—Ps, crlv. 18. 


As the sun began to fade away from the 
sky, I began as by a miracle to feel an in- 


ward supply of power and courage. The | 


beauty of the sea and sky seemed to have 
been made for me; I was owner of all that 
I saw. ... Surely the Father was with me. 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted in me? Hope thou 
in God.” I remember with perfect clear- 


ness that I said audibly, “The God who cre- |. 


ated me and these wonders before me will 
never forsake me,” and arose and walked 
like a strong man—Abraham M. Rihbany. 


Monday. 
Say to them that are of a fearful heart, 
Be strong, fear not—Isa. xxxv. 4. 


For right is right, since God is God, © 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
—Frederick Wm. Faber. 


Tuesday. 
The Lord is good, a strong hold in the 
day of trouble; and he knoweth them that 
trust in iia Mahe 45 Zs 


There is-‘no more important work in this 
world, no greater duty, than to help others 
to keep up their courage. He is our best 
friend whose words of cheerful confidence 
give more life to the heart; and he is our 
enemy who, by his words of doubt and his 
spirit of fear, saps this ardor and takes 
from us our courage—James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Wednesday. 

No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.—Lwuke ix. 62. 


One who never turned his back, but marched 

breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

_ - wrong would. triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
etter. fay 

Sleep to wake. — 

be Set Dn re —Robert Browning: 
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Thursday. 


Be strong, and of good courage; dread 
not, nor be dismayed.—z Chron. xxii. 13. 


Bg Strone. 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play—to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s 
gift. 
Be strong! 


It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong 

How re the battle goes, 
long; 

Faint not—fight on! To-morrow comes the 
song. 


the day how 


—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Friday. 


He shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways—Ps. rci. 11. 


He SuHary Give nis ANGELS CHARGE. 


He shall give his angels charge 
. Over thee in all thy ways. 

Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 


Though the terror come so close, 
It shall have no power to smite; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hands is sweet,— 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 


All thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong, I know 
They will never let me drown. 
Ah! my God, how good thy will! 
I will nestle and be still. 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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; Saturday. 


They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength—ZIsa. +l. 31. 


Father, hear the prayer we offer: 
Not for ease that prayer shall be; 
But for strength, that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. 


Be our strength in hours of weakness; 
In our wanderings, be our guide; 
Through endeavor, failure, danger, 
Father, be thou at our side! 


—Love Maria Willis. 


Correction, 
Dr. James De Normandie says (abridged) : 


“T notice the Register of August 8 has a 
passage attributed to me about Truth, that 
sublime passage in Esdras. I should be 
glad if all I have ever said or written could 
be condensed into one such sentence.” 


The passage is as follows: 


"Truth is the strength, and the kingdom, 
and the power, and the majesty of all ages. 
Blessed be the God of Truth.” 


Mrs. Hastings replies: 


“Sometimes it takes years to rectify a 
mistake. This time an error of thirteen 
years ago has come to light—on my head. 
In 1905 the teachers of Boston published 
a calendar. In it is the quotation signed by 
Dr. De Normandie. When I used it, I sup- 
posed Dr. De Normandie had contributed 
his own words. There is nothing to show 
it to be otherwise. (There is no sender’s 
name.) I am enclosing the leaf contain- 


jing the quotation. My knowledge of Esdras 
lis limited to “The Soul of the Bible,” and 
|the quotation under consideration is not 
| there.” 
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Lieut. Joseph J. Mason. 
REV. DILWORTH R. LUPTON. 


On August 4 a memorial service was 
held in the First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for Lieut. Joseph J. Mason 
(son of Rev. L. Walter Mason), killed in 
an aviation field somewhere in France. 

It was my great privilege to take part 
ii this service, and I was reminded, as 
I sat in the presence of a body of people 
met to do honor to one of the martyrs 
of this World War, of the joseph Mason 
that I knew seventeen or eighteen years 
age He was a likable lad, with bright 
bine eyes, healthy cheeks, and a manly 
spirit—indeed, a real boy. I watched him 
go through high school, then through two 
years at Cornell, followed by a year in 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The last conversation I hat with him 
was three or four years ago. I can see 
him now standing with his back to the 
fireplace in my home. He was a splendid- 
looking young man, twenty-five or twenty- 
six, well-built, with a toilitary carriage 
of head and shoulders, and clear blue 
eyes that looked straight into yours. As 
he stood there he told me of his hopes, his 
ambitions, his ideals. He said he had al- 
ways had before him in the person of 
his father an example of the noble work 
which a minister could do, and that nat- 
urally he had considered the ministry as 
a profession, but he had come to the 
conclusion that his talents lay more in the 
field of business,—manufacturing, selling.— 
heré he believed was his mission. He had 
a passion for service, and was convinced 
that the manufacturing business in which 
he was engaged was of great value to 
humanity. I remember his putting the 
matter to me in these words: “I believe 
that the man who employs people at a 
fair wage, who manufactures honest goods 
and sells them at a fair price to the public, 
is engaged in the highest kind of social 
service.” 

But Joseph Mason’s career as a business 
man was not of long duration. The very 
day that the Government of the United 
States declared war on Germany, he en- 
listed. At that time he was holding a 
position that in its importance and finan- 
cial return was far beyond even the cher- 
ished ambitions of most men of his age. 
But there was no question in his mind as 
to his duty. His path lay straight before 
him, and he took it without flinching. 
When he told his mother of his decision 
he said to her: “This war must go on if 
civilization is to live. If I cared only for 
the material side of life I might continue 
in business and be happy. But I cannot. 
I would a thousand times rather be dead 
than to feel that some other man died 
where I ought to have been.” 

He received his aviation training on this 
side, and soon obtained his commission 
as lieutenant. Later he was sent to Italy 
and finally to France. A few days ago 
the sad news was received that he had 
died in an aviation accident, and had been 
buried with all the honors of war. 

A letter which he sent to his mother not 
many weeks before his tragic death gives 
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us an insight into his mind and heart, 
and contains a message which all of us will 
need in the trying months ahead. Here 
are a few of the more poignant and in- 
spiring sentences :— 

“You must not idealize me now that I 
am so far away that you cannot See my 
defects. I have only done what thousands 
of others have done—it took no will-power 
—there was no alternative. But, little 
mother, I think that week in and week out 
I am coming closer to what you desire than 
ever before. I think I have the right 
attitude toward it all and toward life. 
I am ready to pay any price gladly.” 

I wish that all of our citizens who have 
a pessimistic attitude toward this war 
could read that last sentence. Multitudes 
of loyal Americans are asking seriously: 
“Ts all this blood and tears worth while? 
Shall we obtain from this horrible sacrifice 
of these millions of our finest young men 
any good that will compensate for our great 
losses and our great sorrow?” What an 
inspiration lies for us all in those striking 
words, “I am ready to pay any price 
gladly’! ‘There is no pessimism here. In 
this noble sentence is preserved for us the 
spirit of a young man who declared even 
in the face of death that America’s cause— 
the cause of liberty, of humanity, of justice 
—is worth the price of life itself. But he 
has left for us—us, for whose sake he died 
—not only his conviction that our cause is 
worth the supreme sacrifice, but that the 
sacrifice, whatever it is, must be made in 
the spirit of gladness. 

I went to the memorial service in Pitts- 
burgh with a heavy heart. I have returned 
strengthened and inspired. 


Christian Science and a Better Way. 


W. A. VROOMAN. 


The most remarkable and diverse rem- 
edies have succeeded in healing diseases. 
Witchcraft and magic received the highest 
testimonials during many centuries. When 
demons were regarded as the cause, their 
exorcism wrought marvellous cures. 
Among heathen nations the power of the 
gods was sought and found by their vota- 
ries. In the medieval Church a whole fac- 
ulty of medical and surgical saints arose, 
many of them specialists of the highest re- 
pute among those who sought their spirit- 
ual aid. The relics of the saints were price- 
less remedies. When Saint Francis of Assisi 
lay dying, his fellow-citizens guarded his 
house lest the people of a neighboring city 
should steal the body. Even the finger- 
nails of a real saint were venerated for 
their power to restore the sick. In many 
cathedrals are preserved in golden rel- 
iquaries, adorned with precious stones, the 
sacred remains of those whose healing 
power has blessed many generations of the 
faithful. At the shrine of Sainte Anne de 
Beaupré and by the water of Lourdes count- 
less “miracles” of healing have been re- 
corded. Many are the places like the pool 
of Siloam in Jerusalem, where the suffer- 
ing may lose their diseases when the angel 
stirs the waters. In former days the king’s 
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evil was cured by the royal hand, and many 
a scrofulous one blessed the notorious 
Charles Stuart for the healing touch. Dur- 
ing the first century, Apollonius of Tyana 
achieved an enviable reputation by his 
power in mental healing, and was deified 
after his death by his grateful patients. 
Scarcely less successful were the efforts in 
Chicago of Elijah Dowie, who cast out 
devils by his prayers and so restored the ill 
to health. In the Middle Ages the 
“weapon ointment” was extremely popular 
for its healing virtues when applied to the 
weapon that made the wound and not to 
the wound itself. This probably enhanced 
its value, for we learn that the ingredients 
included human blood, pulverized mummy, 
and moss that had grown in the skull of a 
thief. Thus from ancient magician and 
medicine man to medieval saints and mod- 
ern nostrums, sugar-of-milk pellets, and 
healers, there is an unbroken line of testi- 
monials regarding the potency and power 
of the treatment received. 
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We are led to believe that one ingredient 
was mixed with all these various remedies, 
that indicated by Jesus when he said,— 


“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


Dr. Sadler says of all such cases: “It is 
simply a problem of suggestive therapeu- 
tics, and the element of cure is not the 
correctness of either their physiological or 
theological teaching, but rather the intensity 
and sincerity of the faith which the sick 
one exercises respecting the idea upon 
which he depends for healing.” 

Within recent years, however, a power- 
ful healing cult has arisen claiming to have 
received a divine revelation of the most 
modern type. Mary Baker Eddy, having 
been healed of nervous diseases by the 
methods of Dr. Quimby and having im- 
bibed freely of his metaphysics, elaborates 
it into a philosophy of religion and calls 
it a “Key to the Scriptures,” explaining the 
Divine Science by which miracles may be 
wrought. A_ spiritual understanding of 
this Divine Science is the most potent “big 
magic” ever known, for the student may 
finally become so superior to the so-called 
laws of nature that he will be able, like the 
three Hebrews in Babylon, to enter a fiery 
furnace and leave it unscorched, to raise 
the dead like Elijah, to walk on the water 
like Jesus, or to beget children by spiritual 
conception like the Virgin Mary. So-called 
material limitations exist only in the mind, 
and do not exist for the man who tran- 
scends them by knowledge of Divine 
Science. Being a progressive science, re- 
vealing its secrets gradually to the believer, 
it will ultimately put to silence all the 
errors of medical and physical science and 
destroy all human knowledge derived 
through the “lying corporeal senses.” ‘The 
testimonials of those who have dropped 
their ugliness to become cheerful, who 
have overcome their ailments to be healthy 
and useful, are published as proof of the 
soundness and efficacy of the metaphysical 
propositions. The fact that Mary B. Eddy 
and others have recovered their normal 
health by denying they were ever in reality 
sick is regarded as good evidence that 
“man is never sick,” that “the cause of all 
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disease is mental,’ that “mankind is a 
human not a divine creation,” and other 
similar dogmas. 


mw & 

Testimonials of healing are the most un- 
reliable evidence under the sun either as to 
the diagnosis of the case, the real cause of 
the cure, or the truth of the beliefs held by 
the patient. With them, as with a text of 
Scripture, almost any absurdity may be 
supported. 

That some diseases are caused by vice or 
sin is no proof that all disease is so 
caused, and that some diseases are of 
mental origin is no evidence that all are. 
So much for drawing a universal conclu- 
sion from a few particular cases. There is 
no evidence. among authentic scholars of 
the mental origin of all diseases. Mrs. 
Eddy’s dogma on the matter is disproved 
by scientific facts. Yet in “Science and 
Health” it is written, “Physical science, so 
called, is human knowledge, a blind belief,” 
and “All that is called mortal thought is 
made up of error.” Whatever, therefore, 
offers sensible evidence or visible fact to 
disprove the dictum that all diseases are 
of mental origin is thrown out as blind be- 
lief. The Christian Science statement is 
not, however, a blind belief, but an en- 
lightened understanding of revealed truth! 

The cases which honor Christian Science 
and the saints with the most glowing testi- 
monials are dealt with in medical science 
in the large department of psychotherapy. 
A sufficient number of human ailments are 
of mental origin to provide from each gen- 
eration an unfailing supply of patients for 
all kinds of treatments whose real purpose 
is to affect the body through the mind. 
Imagination, will, suggestion, emotion have 
a powerful influence on bodily functions 
and secretions and may be used to promote 
either ill-health or good health. Every- 
body knows that to-day. 

The mental attitude of faith is a natural 
law of good health. This is the most im- 
portant truth in the world. Upon whatever 
plane of culture or knowledge it operates 
the effects are beneficial and often startling. 
Faith is the perfect reliance of the whole 
mind on some person, principle, or thing 
for the accomplishment of what we desire, 
and confident expectation that it will come 
to pass. To the mind exercising such faith 
there must exist very convincing reasons 
for its faith, and these reasons may ulti- 
mately be found to be false. But while the 
mind has reliance on them the faith con- 
tinues and operates. A telegram reporting 
the discovery of oil in a property you own, 
making it very valuable, would produce a 
most pleasant excitement, so long as you 
believe it true. The rumor may be false, 
but the faith produces its effects just the 
same. Neither the faith nor the results of 
faith are any guarantee of truth against 
error nor of reality against superstition, 
however delightful may be the experience 
caused. Reason must do its part. It must 
by careful observation separate the true 
from the false and maintain faith upon the 
sure foundation of reality. If the sick are 
healed by the faith (or the “mental atti- 
tude”) of the Christian Scientist, the fact 
would no more prove the divine right of 
Christian Science’s metaphysics and dog- 
mas than the healing of the king’s evil 
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proved the divine right of kings, or than 
the miracles at Lourdes prove the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, or than the plagues with 
which Moses smote the Egyptians prove 
the accuracy of the Book of Genesis. Truth 
is not perfectly demonstrated by healing 
some sick folk who declare they never 
were sick but only believed they were. 

Mimic diseases, functional disorders, 
nervous weaknesses, and hysteria form a 
large percentage of every medical practice. 
Sir James Paget said in 1873, “The most 
important part of the treatment in these 
cases is mental.” The founder of Christian 
Science found this out in her own cure by 
Dr. Quimby. She made it the basis for 
the claim that the entire treatment of all 
diseases should be mental. 

A merely superficial view shows the 
value of mental treatment in all diseases, 
its sufficiency in many cases, and its utter 
inadequacy in the most serious diseases 
that threaten life. 

The mental attitude of faith promotes 
optimism, hope, and cheerfulness; dispels 
anxiety, care, and fear; stimulates the will 
and imagination; arouses courage and reso- 
lution; and invigorates the nervous system 
with emotional energy. 

The opposite attitude is the mental state 
of fear, which produces a sense of help- 
lessness and danger; causes anxiety, worry, 
suspense, dejection, and despair, and de- 
presses and poisons the entire organism 
with emotional misery. Fear paralyzes; 


faith energizes. Fear prostrates; faith 
empowers. Fear induces anger, rage, 
malice, hate; faith induces serenity, peace, 
and joy. 


When these facts are more fully recog- 
nized the rational healing power of Chris- 
tian faith, hope, and love will be more 
fully experienced among Christian people, 
and every church will become a radiant 
centre for physical as well as spiritual 
health. 

Suggestive are the words of Prof. Du 
Bois: “Whoever wishes to treat neuro- 
paths must first be a good physician in 
order to recognize the numerous organic 
troubles; but he must also be a psycholo- 
gist and moralist to completely modify the 
mentality of his patient.” 

“MH 

All that is helpful in Christian Science 
is our common heritage from Christian ex- 
perience and scientific observation. The 
physical benefits of the Christian faith may 
be seen in the lives of a multitude of 
earnest Christians. Perhaps the Church, 
engrossed in many forms of service, has 
too much ignored the value of spiritual 
forces in physical disorders, and too easily 
relegated the whole subject to medical 
science. The motive has been no lack of 
faith, but a clear knowledge of the com- 
plexity of the subject and the need of 


special training to discriminate between 


disorders that may yield to mental treat- 
ment and those that will not. There is a 
sphere of service here, however, for the 
Church, where science and religion might 
co-operate. 

Because Omnipotence is able to do cer- 
tain things is no reason for us idly to ex- 
pect He will do them for us. Men must 
work, dig coal, plant wheat, make clothes, 
and bake bread—although Almighty God 
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could, in theory, save them all that trouble. 
Not less easy would it be to close up all 
hospitals by healing the sick. Indeed, one 
might urge that Omnipotence should not 
even wait for the cry of faith to bestow 
this kindness on men. It is, however, the 
system of Divine government to develop 
human knowledge and ability through solv- 
ing the problems of nature and of life. 
Medical science, like industry and agricul- 
ture and chemistry, is allied with the God 
of all nature. 


A Word About Organization. 


A MINISTER. 


I think ministers who have charge of 
small churches are all interested in doing 
everything in their power to help their 
churches, and we are waiting for some one 
wiser than we are to tell us of some 
method of procedure which will win for 
our cause the success we think it deserves. 

We listened with considerable interest 
to Mr. Morgan when he spoke in Tre- 
mont Temple; and when his paper appears 
in the Register as the most important thing 
published since the present editor took 
charge, we read the paper with renewed 
interest. Doubtless all he says is true; 
but we can but wonder just what Mr. 
Morgan would do if he or his ideal min- 
ister were placed just where some of 
us inefficient ministers are placed. 

It is one thing to assemble the parts of 
a gas-engine,—one can take them in hand 
and put them in place with no protest 
from the parts. When one has deacons to 
deal with who are proud of the fact that 
they are deacons but never think of such 
a thing as going to church and have abso- 
lutely no interest in the church—just how 
shall we proceed to assemble the deacons? 
Get new deacons? ‘That, of course, is the 
proper thing to do, but as a matter of fact 
it is impossible. 

Again, there is the matter of working 
with the parish committee. Since I have 
been preaching where I am now, the parish 
committee, composed of five members, hag 
always had three members who did not 
care a straw for the church. The minister 
should bounce those members? All right; 
if that is the thing to do, I’ll do it. It is 
my private opinion that it would kill the 
church; but I’m ready for that even, for 
it would only be burying the church. Such 
churches are already dead. The strange 
thing to me is that no one seems to feel 
that such churches are dead. 

The ladies—supposedly of our church— 
are organized in what are known as auxil- 
dary organizations; the officers scarcely 
ever go to church, and members are as 
apt to be members of some other church 
as of the Unitarian. These auxiliary or- 
ganizations, so called, are in fact inde- 
pendent women’s clubs—and very indepen- 


| dent at that. 


All these facts, to which I surrender, 
seem to indicate that some sort of reor- 
ganization of the parish is necessary; but 
when I suggest the idea to older and 
probably wiser men, I am informed that 
the right kind of a minister could solve 
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the problem. I never had any doubt about 
that, but to what extent would this able 
man reorganize the parish? If he reor- 
ganized at all, are we to give credit to 
the mere fact of reorganization as a factor 
in the solution? 

It is my humble opinion that if the 
American Unitarian Association could fol- 
low the advice which Mr. Morgan seems 
to give, though rather indirectly,—that is, 
“tell the people what to think,’—there 
might still be some worth-while work for 
one- or two-talent ministers to do. 

Of course some will feel that any de- 
pendence we place on organization is like 
trusting in machinery when we should trust 
in God. 

If we liken our organization to ma- 
chinery, it follows that wherever there is 
any kind of an organization there is a 
machine of some kind. Is it not then 
perfectly proper to determine whether it 
is a good machine or not. If God has 
a sense of humor, he must laugh at us 
poor Unitarians trying to do the impossible 
with machinery that was never made for 
the business in hand. 


The Child’s Best Times. 


Suggestions to mothers who have been kindergartners, 
issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D.C., and the National Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, BEY, 


DWBA 
MRS. JANET W. MCKENZIE. 


Kindergarten training is often begun at 
home unconsciously by both mother and 
child. It has its beginnings in the answers 
to the first questions familiar to every 
mother, such as “Mother, what color is 
this?” “How many are there?” “Which 
is my right hand?” “Which is heavier?” 

If mother will take a little time to play 
with her children, as Froebel urges, the 
first question about color can be made 
the nucleus of a little game. Let the child 
find something of the same color as that 
which first interests him, then something 
in each of the six standard colors; count 
the articles found; classify them as smooth 
or rough, heavy or light, and so on. 

In the same way the three type forms of 
solids—the sphere, cube, and cylinder—can 
be shown the child, and articles around 
the house classified as cubical like the 
cube or block, round like the sphere or 
ball, or cylindrical like a barrel. The 
size of objects should also be noted. 

Color, form, and number can easily be 
made into games if mother has time to play 
with her children. 

When mother is busy with the pressing 
routine of housework, perhaps a box of 
cranberries and a long thread in a coarse 
needle would entertain a dear little med- 
dler, and give mother a free hour to work. 
Cranberries may be scarce, but buttons 
flourish in every home; also inch pieces 
of macaroni which can be combined with 
circles or squares of colored paper cut 
out of bright advertising pages. 

When baking is under way, and little 
hands have to be kept from interfering, 
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a piece of colored string one yard long 
with the ends tied together will afford 
much delight. Wet the string and make 
as perfect a circle of it as possible on a 
flat surface. By pushing a point in the 
circle to the centre, we change what looked 
like a full moon into a crescent; pushing 
in three places makes a clover leaf. The 
variations are endless, And the child can 
learn, with an occasional suggestion from 
mother, to make many familiar symmetri- 
cal outlines in this way. 

Toothpicks have many possibilities as 
play material. With them pictures can 
be made in outline of houses, fences, fur- 
niture, boats, or stars, and it is material 
that can be used over and over again. 

Chains of paper are made by slipping 
one short strip within another and pasting 
the ends. Colored strips may be alternated 
with the white strips that have been saved 
from rolls of narrow ribbon. 

Coloring with crayons, cutting out pic- 
tures, and pasting are all kindergarten ac- 
tivities that can be carried on at home. 

A blank-book in which pictures of furni- 
ture have been pasted for each room of a 
house gives delight that I have seen last 
all summer. How eagerly the advertis- 
ing pages in magazines are searched for 
the kitchen cabinet, bath-tub, parlor suite, 
crib, or bed! How carefully the selected 
pictures are cut and pasted on the proper 
page! 

With a hat-box as the frame for a doll- 
house, and cardboard partitions making 
four rooms, a child’s interest and attention 
may be occupied perhaps for _ several 
months. The house can be furnished as 
to occupants and rugs from the magazines, 
while curtains can be made for the win- 
dows from paper lace used in candy-boxes. 
The furniture can be made from folded 
paper or built with small blocks or domi- 
nos. 

These suggestions only touch the rim of 
activities that kindergarten training opens 
up to the little child. What the mother 
may do at home will be helpful, but what 
the kindergarten does every day for three 
hours will be far more so. In kindergarten 
the child is a member of a social group 
and learns the valuable lesson of consider- 
ation of others and the spirit of team work. 

May I say to mothers who are not within 
reach of a public kindergarten that your 
best course is to agitate and co-operate 
to have one if it is a possible thing. If 
that cannot be done and some kindergarten 
materials can be purchased, a catalogue 
from Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass., or E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray 
Street, New York, will be helpful in select- 
ing the list of materials desired. 

However, the spirit is more important 
than the material. “Come, let us live with 
our children,” says Froebel, and “Come 
and play with us,’ say the children them- 
selves. 

Look back in memory to your own child- 
hood. What are your dearest recollections 
of your mother? Her unceasing care for 
your food, clothes, teeth, eyes, health? Or 
is it not rather that happy day you took 
your lunch, mother and the rest, and went 
for an unexpected picnic? Did the shop- 
ping trips, the church-going, the calling, 
the occasional matinée, leave the deepest 
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impress, or the quiet hour when mother 
was alone with you and read or told you 
stories. 

Dear mothers, cumbered, like Martha, 
with many cares, can you not see that the 
practical and necessary services which you 
render your child minister to the physical, 
which passes, but the hours of play and 
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mental effort which you share and encour- ~ 


age and the ideals you set up for emula- 
tion, these are the meat of the spirit of 
your child, which nourish the very essence 
of his life, developing in him that intangi- 
ble something we call personality, and 
forming his contribution to the race? 


The Register for the Soldier. 


Every day contributions are coming in 
for the fund that provides the Register for 
soldiers in our camps and cantonments. 
We gratefully make the following acknowl- 
edgments :— 


George ‘A. Emery, Saco, Me. v.:i..ccsccececes 
Mrs. E. G. M. Barney, Swampscott, Mass...... 
Rev. A. E. Wilson, Belfast, 
Miss Margaret Haskell, Auburndale, 
Mr. A. W: Stephens, Summit, N.J........ a 
Mrs. S. D. Loring, Newton Centre, Mass...... 
Mrs. Lydia F. Chandler, Worcester, Mass.... 
Miss Elizabeth Hurd, Rockport, Mass........ 


Miss Mary O. Howkins, Fall River, Mass...... 2.00 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Needham, Mass........ 2.00 
Mrs. D. Van Alstyne, Leonardo, N.J.......... 2.00 
Miss Katherine Whitman, Lexington, Mass.... 2.00 
Miss Harriet C. Shaw, Cambridge, Mass...... 6.00 
Rev. E. M. H. Abbott, Everett, Mass........ 2.00 

MOtal Fo” Gate. Soreaitescs ss .stean cet ates ore sites $83.00 


As reported last week, the seven reading- 
rooms at Camp Cody, N.M., are supplied 
by Mr. George A. Emery (five copies), 
Mrs. E. G. M. Barney (one copy), and 
Rev. A. E. Wilson (one copy). 

The contribution of Miss Margaret Has- 
kell provides five copies for Camp Sevier, 
Sy Oe 

The seven reading-rooms at Camp Bowie, 
Fort Worth, Tex., are supplied by Mr. 
A. W. Stephens (five copies), Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield (one copy), and Miss Mary O. 
Howkins (one copy). 

Mrs. 
twelve copies that go to Camp Devens, 
Mass., with $1 remaining, which will be 
added to the next odd amount that we 
receive. A 

To Camp Meade, Md., nine copies are 
sent, thanks to the gift of Miss Elizabeth 
Hurd (three copies), Miss Harriet C. 
Shaw (three copies), Mrs. S. D. Loring, 
Miss Katherine Whitman, and Rev. E. M. 
H. Abbott (one copy each). 

The Y. M. C. A. Reading-Room at Camp 
Jackson, S.C., will receive the copy pro- 
vided by Mrs. Ella P. Van Alstyne. 

This accounts for forty-one copies, leav- 
ing one hundred and seven yet to be sup- 
plied. 


Chaplains’ Fund. 


The Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women asks for a fund 
of $1,500 to be used by the Unitarian min- 
isters who have Beeerred chaplaincies in 
the army and navy. 


The money will be distributed: by the J 
War Work Council of the American Uat" ‘ 


oof 


Lydia F. Chandler provides the 
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tarian Association, which heartily endorses 
this appeal. 

The Government does not supply the 
chaplains with certain equipment which 
they constantly need, among other things a 
supply of books and pamphlets, games, 
Victrolas, motor-cycles, and a little extra 
money for meeting exceptional cases of 
distress. 

This will appear as a regular appeal in 
the next issue of Word and Work in 
October; meantime, if any individual or 
Alliance branch would like to contribute, 
the money may be sent to 

Mrs. Lucia Crape Noyes, Treasurer, 

25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pacific Coast Letter. 
BRADLEY GILMAN. 


I have almost forgotten my early im- 
pressions about this being an earthquake 
country, the quakes are so few and so far 
between. One of my friends visiting me 
from the Atlantic Coast, recently, was ob- 
viously disappointed because I could not 
show him an earthquake as a sort of Ex- 
hibit A. One day when the house jarred 
slightly he glanced at me hopefully, but 
alas, the jarring and rumbling came from 
a heavy train on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

I know not about other towns and cities 
of California, but in this well-managed 
little university town of Palo Alto, one 
element in a Unitarian minister’s work is 
to show that our liberal faith has prin- 
ciples and moral standards under it. Not 
long ago a couple came to me to be mar- 
ried. At once I proceeded to ask questions 
about possible previous marriages, whereat 
they became irritated, and the man said: 
“To be sure, we’ve both been married be- 
fore, and I have been divorced; but what 
has that got to do with it? I’ve got the 
legal license all right.” I assured him 
that the previous divorce had a great deal 
to do with my action in the matter and 
I must be allowed to inquire into the nature 
of that divorce, “else you will have to 
apply to some other minister,” I added. 
The now angry man reached for his hat, 
and remarked acidly, “The Presbyterian 
parson refused to tie the knot for us, and 
1 came to you because I supposed that Uni- 
tarians were liberal.” “Liberal, but not 
loose,’ I sent after him as he stamped his 
way through the front door. 

In this land of sunny days and salu- 
brious climate you see two kinds of out- 
door life which New England does not 
offer. At this time of year, throughout 
fully five months, you see professional 
tramps sauntering along the highways, 
sampling apricots and peaches that hang 
over the fences, or lying at full length 
beside the road, reading the daily papers. 
And each man carried a bundle tied upon 
his back, said bundle containing materials 
for his nightly bed in the open beneath the 
stars. I have been tempted often to in- 
vestigate these bundles, but second thought 
has prevailed. I have become cautious. 
They might contain—well—“cooties.” 

In pleasant contrast with these lightly 
a. 
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Who will send the REGISTER to 


our men before they go? 


For three months 148 copies of the Christian Register have been going to 148 Reading-Rooms 


in the 32 army camps and cantonments throughout the United States. 
They run only to the present time. 
It was begun at the suggestion of a Unitarian camp pastor. 


have been paid for by special gifts. 
be continued. 


These subscriptions 
This work should 


The reading-room 


secretaries responded heartily. A minister, not a Unitarian, says 


“THE REGISTER IS PREDOMINANTLY PATRIOTIC’”’ 


More than a million young Americans are in training in our army camps. 


most impressionable period of their lives. 
upon them. Shall they read it? 


The past three months have proved the success of the plan. 


tions to continue the service. 


They are at the 


The Register is having a measureless influence 


We need immediate contribu- 


The Register will take its financial share of this work by 


accepting subscriptions for our soldiers’ reading at the rate of $2 per year. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
WILL YOU HELP QUICKLY? 


Please send your contribution to the Christian Register, 6 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


equipped travellers are the people, gen- 
erally groups, in automobiles, who tour the 
State with full equipment for spending 
the night in the open. Trunks, gripsacks, 
boxes, rugs, mattresses, tents, and folding 
bedsteads, all may be seen roped or 
strapped upon the car. Hundreds of such 
groups, families often, may be seen thus 
taking an inexpensive vacation. But 
where do the churches and the Sunday 
services come in? Well, they don’t come 
in to any extent. Perhaps a chapel on 
wheels might follow them about from Sac- 
ramento to San Diego and by holding 
eight or ten services each Sunday reach 
a goodly number. I recommend this idea 
to energetic Mr. Saunderson. 

This part of the country has been a little 
slow about getting into the war, but now 
it is in, with both feet and all its hands. 
Many Germans came to California after 
the earthquake and fire, and many were 
here before, and the Teutonic influence 
has been strong. But one of the signs of 
the times is the ruling out of German 
teachers and the language from our public 
schools, and recently a committee was ap- 
pointed, with the chairman from Stanford, 
to revise all history courses in the schools. 
The chairman of this committee is doubt- 
less a good man, but I wish his name were 
not Krehbiel. — 

Presbyterianism is strong out here, like- 
wise the Baptists and Methodists, “each 
after his kind”; that is, being interpreted, 
each minister goes out through Camp Fre- 
mont after his kind of Christian, theo- 
logically speaking. The churches of little 
Palo Alto are flourishing, as are also the 
shops. Perhaps there is a little profiteer- 
ing in both, but not much. The terrible 
war is making good Christians out of 


pretty poor material in all our churches. 
A man who had attended my church asked 
an orthodox brother here, recently : ““What 
is this Trinity, anyway? Won’t you ex- 
plain it to me?” And the minister replied, 
in a jocular way: “I can’t explain it to you. 
You'll have to ask some professor in a 
theological school about it.” It was this 
same brother-minister, an effective preacher 
and pastor, who said to me, facetiously, that 
a certain prominent citzen was a “buttress” 
of his church; and he added, “A buttress, 
you remember, is usually found on the 
outside of the church.” 

Vacations for ministers are in order 
“about this time,” as the good old Farmer’s 
Almanack used to say. In Palo Alto every 
church, including the Unitarian, will be 
active all summer, either through its min- 
ister or groups of its members. ‘This is 
imperative, in view of the nearness and 
the needs of Camp Fremont, with eight 
thousand rookies due to arrive in August. 
My own work among the soldiers is as 
compelling as ever. If I could spend eight 
hours a day, seven days in the week, min- 
istering to the varied needs of those sick 
and often very homesick boys, there would 
be ample field for my time and strength. 
I could fill whole pages of the Register with 
incidents and revealing interviews which 
I take part in each week. The chairman 
of my church trustees is Prof. William 
Herbert Carruth of the Stanford faculty, 
and a poet of national renown. He goes, 
with a group of assistants, three times a 
week into Camp Fremont, to teach ele- 
mentary intelligible English to the unlet- 
tered men who have been drafted. ‘This 
is true patriotic missionary work for a 
man of Prof. Carruth’s attainments. But 
it is greatly needed when so many drafted 
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men cannot read the simplest lines of their 
General Orders. Some of the men improve 
rapidly; others, not at all. One man said 
to him, in broken English, “I no care 
gen’l ord’s. I kill damn Bosh.” 

Pulpit exchanges are few and far be- 
tween out here. Recently I exchanged 
with my brother Strout of San José, rid- 
ing twenty miles in my “Super-Ford” to 
accomplish that, then riding to Alameda, 
thirty miles up “the Bay,’ for an evening 
service. I wish that the Alameda society 
could afford to hold their services in the 
forenoon, and not rent their beautiful 
building to the Christian Science people 
at that most fitting hour. However, the 
reading-desk of the thrifty Christian Sci- 
entists being much better lighted than that 
of the Unitarian desk near it on the pulpit 
platform, I made use of it, merely pre- 
mising that never before, alter careful in- 
vestigation, had I gained light from the 
institutions or accessories of Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Our Saint Charles Murdock, in the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, has had his brief vacation, and 
comes out with the August number of the 
Pacific Unitarian, one of the “best ever.” 
I hope that matters connected with the 
Second Church Fund may be so adjusted 
that this excellent, useful little monthly 
journal of our faith may be continued. 

Miss Peek, secretary at our Headquar- 
ters, accommodating and efficient, had July 
for a vacation, and is now at her desk 
again. Mr. Dutton was away through July, 
and now has returned and begun vigorously 
the work of his new church-year. Many 
friends who have visited the First Church, 
San Francisco, will recall Mr. Ralph I,. 
Cunningham, for many years janitor and 
collector of that society. He has just gone 
to a camp near Gettysburg, there to pre- 
pare to “do his bit.” 

Rey. William G. Eliot, minister at Port- 
land, Ore., has made a notable round of 
missionary work, veritable “circuit-riding,” 
among sawmills and lumber-camps in his 
State, winding up with an address to the 
Sixty-ninth Artillery at Fort Stevens. The 
lumber-camps are far out in the wilds 
and are not much reached by the 
Y. M.C. A. Mr. Eliot says that his talks 
in those places were a mixture of hygiene 
and patriotism. This month, August, he 
is scheduled as a “hut pastor” at Camp 
Lewis. This seems to be the way in 
which he is taking his vacation. He and 
Dr. Perkins, Seattle, from all that I can 
learn, are holding up the left-hand upper 
corner of our national map most efficiently. 


Attendants at the Harvard 
Conference. 


The following is the list of persons who 
attended the Conference of ‘Theological 
Schools, Harvard University, August 13-16: 


Prof. William H. Allison, Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. William R: Arnold, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean John Murray Atwood, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.Y. 
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Prof. Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., Philadelphia 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President Clarence A. Barbour and Mrs. 
Barbour, Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dean George G. Bartlett, Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

President David N. Beach, Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Prof. James Percival Berkeley, Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 

Prof. Evert J. Blekkink, Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Holland, Mich. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Meadville, Pa. 

President John C. Bowman, Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Prof. Woodman Bradbury, Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Rey. Dillon Bronson, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. William Adams Brown, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Prof. Marcus D. Buell, Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Cecil F. Cheverton, Eureka College, 
Eureka, Ill. 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean Frank H. Cosgrave, Trinity College, 
Toronto, Canada. 

President Thomas E. Cramblett and Mrs. 
Cramblett, Bethany College, Bethany, 
W.Va. 

Prof. Harlan Creelman and Mrs. Creelman, 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N.Y. ‘ 

President Ozora S. Davis and Mrs. Davis, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Til. 

Dr. Percy Dearmer and Mrs. Dearmer, 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Prof. Edward §S. Drown, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank C. Dunn, Esq., Gardner, Mass. 

Rev. Albert E. Dunning, Boston, Mass. 
Prof. Charles Carroll Edmunds, General 
Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Ephraim Emerton, Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. John M. English, Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Daniel Evans, Andover Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 

President Milton G. Evans, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Dean William Wallace Fenn, Harvard Di- 
vinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean G. Walter Fiske and Mrs. Fiske, 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Prof. Daniel J. Fleming, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Prof. Henry Wilder Foote, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. James Ford, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, General 
Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. James E. Frame, Union Theological 

Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Principal Daniel J. Fraser, Presbyterian 

College of Montreal, Montreal, Canada, 
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Prof. Harry N. Gardiner, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Prof. Charles F. Gardner, Southern Bap- 

- tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. William E. Gardner, New York City. 

Dr. Owen Hamilton Gates, Andover-Har- 
vard Theological Library, Cambridge, 

_ Mass. 

Prof: Arthur L,. Gillett, Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. J. L. Gilmour, McMaster University 
Theological School, Toronto, Canada. 
Dr. James I. Good, Central Theological 

Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dean Berryman Green, Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Prof. William H. P. Hatch, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Charles B. Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity 

School, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. Lewis F. Hite, New Church Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dean George Hodges, Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass. 

President E. Lyman Hood,: Atlanta Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

President George E. Horr, Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Malden, Mass. 

Rey. William EK. Huntington, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass. 

Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Dean Melancthon W. Jacobus and Mrs. 
Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Edward P. Johnson, New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
Ney: 

Prof. Max L. Kellner, Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. G. F. Kingston, King’s College, Wind- 
sor, N.S. 

Dean William P. Ladd, Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake and Mrs. Lake, Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance and Mrs. Law- 
rance, Boston, Mass. 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Dean Edward M. Lewis, Amherst, Mass. 

President Abbott Lawrence Lowell, Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. David Gordon Lyon, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

President I. N. McCash, Phillips Univer- 
sity, E. Enid, Okla. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theologi- 
cal School, Tufts College, Mass. 

Prof. John G. McGavran, College of Mis- 
sions, Indianapolis, Ind. 

President Arthur C. McGiffert, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, N.Y. 
President William D. Mackenzie, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. Spenser B. Meeser, Crozer Theologi- 

cal Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Prof. Samuel A. B. Mercer and Mrs. Mer- 
cer, Western Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Prof. Dickinson Miller, General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, N.Y. 

Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell, Crane Theo- 

_ logical School, Tufts College, Mass. 

Prof. Conrad H. Mochlmann, Rochester 
Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Prof. Edward C. Moore, Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. de 
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Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

John Farwell Moors, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. W. C. Morro, Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Prof. William Morgan, Queen’s Theologi- 
cal College, Kingston, Canada. 

Prof. Warren J. Moulton, Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

President L. H. Murlin, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Percy V. Norwood, Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Silas Pierce, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. John Winthrop Platner, Andover 
Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass 

Prof. Edward B. Pollard, Crozer Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


Prof. Herbert H. Purinton, Bates College, 


Lewiston, Me. 

Prof. John H. Raven, New Brunswick The- 
ological Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Principal Elson I. Rexford, Diocesan Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, Canada. 

Prof. George W. Richards, Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton, N.J. 

President John H. Riddell and Mrs. Riddell, 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 

Prof. James Hardy Ropes, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Henry K. Rowe, Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Rev. Charles F. Russell, Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, Berkeley, Cal. 

Rey. Maxwell Savage, Lynn, Mass. 

Albert L. Scott, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Ernest F. Scott and Mrs. Scott, 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, 
Canada. 

Prof. Henry C. Sheldon, Boston University 
School of Theology, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Crane Theologi- 
cal School, Tufts College, Mass. 

Prof. J. M. Powis Smith, Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in oor form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in apoally. chosen foster homes. 4 

hose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. Pray) 
e Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
479 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Principal James Smyth and Mrs. Smyth, 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Prof. E. Hershey Sneath, Yale School of 
Religion, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Neil G. Stanley, Seabury Divinity 
School, Faribault, Minn. 

President J. Ross Stevenson, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
President George B. Stewart, Auburn Theo- 

logical Seminary, Auburn, N.Y. 

President Charles M. Stuart, Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, III. 

Rey. Herbert Symonds, Montreal, Canada. 

Prof. James B. Thomas, Theological De- 
partment of the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Prof. William J. Thompson, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dean W. F. Tillett, Vanderbilt School of 
Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Edward P. Tuller, Arlington, Mass. 

Dean John F. Vichert, Colgate Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Williston Walker, Yale School of 
Religion, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Prof. W. Henry Warriner, Congregational 
College of Canada, Montreal, Canada. 

Rev. Charles H. Watson, Belmont, Mass. 

Prof. Irvah Lester Winter, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. William F. Wunsch, New Church 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. Royden Keith Yerkes and Mrs. 
Yerkes, Philadelphia Divinity School, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chroughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, Sunday, August 25, Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers will preach. 


Parish News Letters. 


The Roll of Indianapolis. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—AIl Souls Church, 
Rey. Frank §. C. Wicks, D.D.: The Roll 
of Honor of this church is headed by the 
president of the board of trustees, Hillis F. 
Hackedorn, and includes Carl Abel, Sever- 
ance Burrage, Braden Caldwell, Dumont 
Caldwell, Frank Carr, Robert Carr, Joseph 
R. Cavanagh, William Gane, John Hey- 
wood, Fred Holliday, Jack Holliday, Harry 
Jordan, John G. McKay, Charles F. 
Meyer, Jr., Garret W. Olds, Oswald 
Siedensticker, Dr. Ernest de Wolfe Wales. 


Personal. 


Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo., has 
gone to Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky., to serve the Y. M. C. A. for one 
month. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Upon one occasion, while the American 
Army was in camp, it is related, Gen. 
George Washington heard that the Negro 
sentries were not altogether reliable. He 
determined to test the matter for himself. 
One night, therefore, when the password 
was “Cambridge,” the General went out 
and walked up to a Negro sentry.. “Who 
go dar?” cried the sentinel. “A friend,” 
was the reply. “Advance, friend, and gib 
der countersign.” “Roxburgh,” — said 
Washington. “No, sah,” was the response. 
“Charleston,” said Washington. The sen- 
try lost patience. “I tell yer, Massa Wash- 
ington,” he emphatically said, “no man gets 
by me here less’en he says ‘Cambridge.’ ” 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


WANTED.—Good room with board after September 1, in 
Boston or near suburbs, by an elderly woman who is not an 
invalid but who needs a comfortable home, where in case 
of temporary illness she could receive kindly care. Please 
state terms, which must be moderate. Address E. E. W., 
P. O. Box 72, Kearsarge, N.H, 


a 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 14 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArTHUuR H. Furserr, 
North Conway, N.H. 


YOUR BOOK PLATE beautifully designéd and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of oo Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. . Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
August 25, Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Divinity School 
will preach. Subject, “Paul the Moralist.” Church ser- 
vice at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 a.m. Mr. Snow will 
preach. All seats free. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister. Union summer services in King’s Chapel, Sunday 
lps at 10.30. This church reopens on Sunday, Octo- 

r6. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.m. Church reopens September 29. 
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Pleasantries. 


Editors agree that what Congress needs 
is the country’s best brains—but if the 
shortage is supplied, who’s going to write 
the editorials ?—Judge. 


“Yes, indeed, we’ve gotten so used to 
these privations that when the war is over 
I don’t see how we'll ever be able to get 
along without them!’—L’/llustration. 


“Better consider my course in efficiency 
training. I can-show you how to earn 
more money than you are getting.” “I do 
that now.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Grad: “This university certainly takes 
an interest in a fellow, doesn’t it?” Tad: 
“How’s that?” Grad: “Well, I read that 
they will be very glad to hear of the death 
of any of their alumni.”— Siren. 


New Arrival (nearing the front for the 
first time, pointing to the observation bal- 
loons): “What are them things, mate?” 
Old Hand: “Oh! them’s the dugouts for 
the flying blokes.’"-—The Bystander. 


“Vou see, the trouble about Bill is that ’e 
’s allus afore the time.” “Wot’s ’e done?” 
“Well, ’e went away to look for work, an’ 
’e found there’s a strike on. So’e joins the 
strikers afore ’e ’s got the job.”—Jdeas. 


Surgeon (before the operation): “Wor- 


rying? Tut! ‘Tut! Why, it won’t amount 
to anything.” Patient (with a sigh of 
relief): “Thank you, doctor. I knew 


you'd be’ reasonable.”’—Buffalo Express. 


“Do you believe in taking the money 
away from the rich and giving it to the 
poor?” “I certainly do. I believe that the 
ammunition workers and mechanics should 
be willing to divide up with the railroad 


presidents.”—Life. 


Wife: “Hello! Dr. Bunyun? Yes? Come | 


right away. Mr. Little has another one 
of his spells.” Doctor (half-hour later) : 
“Why didn’t you send for me sooner? You 
should not have waited till your husband 
was unconscious.” Wife: “Well, as long 
as he had his senses he wouldn't let me 
send for you.”—New York Evening World. 


Mrs. Smith: 


“Really, Mr. Giles, your 
prices are getting exorbitant.” Farmer 
Giles: “Well, mum, it’s this way: When 
a chap ’as to know the botanical name of 
wot ’e grows, an’ the zodlogical name of 
the hinsect wot eats it, an’ the chemical 
name of wot kills the hinsect, some one’s 
got to pay for it!”—Passing Show. 


The world-famous editor was dying. The 
doctor bent over, placed his ear on His 
breast, and said, “Poor, man! circulation 
almost gone!” The dying editor sat up 
and shouted: “How dare you say so! 
have the largest circulation in the country!” 
Then he got out of bed and wrote an ar- 
ticle on the malice of unsuccessful rivals.— 
London Tit-Bits. 


On Johnny’s first day at school he was 
given a _ registration-card on which his 
mother was to write his birth record. The 
following day he arrived tardy and with- 
out the registration slip. “Johnny,,” said 
teacher, “you must bring an excuse for be- 
ing tardy, and don’t forget the slip about 
when you were born.” All out of breath 
next day Johnny rushed in holding a note 
from his mother. “Teacher,” he gasped, 
“T brought the one about being tardy, but 
I forget my excuse for being born.”—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P, Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtepHonr, BEAcH 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘“*THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies -for regular sessions and specia 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
¢ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. x 
_ “We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“JT want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is being 
introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. ‘ 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO, 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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wee ASH BARREL 
TS) msi 


SASS TRUCK 


wheels ea ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral | 
Truss. Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
: WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


| promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfllled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including specia] courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic,. scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourawortH, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 


Travelling - 


t 
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societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary — 


work. : 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 


tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 


churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. ; 
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When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register, — 


